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PREFACE. 



The folly, or rather the madness, of the view 
held by certain sections of Eastern and other com- 
munities, that we can altogether, or to a great 
extent, ignore the Corean and East Siberian Ques- 
tion — which undoubtedly affects almost every phase 
of Foreign policy in our respective fatherlands, and 
concerns, I maintain and endeavour to prove, every 
man and woman in the East and West — is made 
clear by the important influence which Eussia at 
present exerts in the Corean Peninsula. 

Corea, I freely admit, is contemptible from a 
conmiercial point of view just now, but strategically 
viewed it is of immense value. 

The danger, be it noted, is not discernible in 
the dim and distant future, but actually stares us 
in the face. It is, I submit, the question of the 
hour! 

It is my hope that a perusal of the following 
modest pages will assist the reader to perceive the 
extent of the reefs, so to say, upon which the 
breakers are observable at no great distance ahead, 
looming through a fog of scepticism. I trust, also, 
it may be shown that this Far Eastern Question is 
one which may so develop as to vitally affect the 
commercial and political interests of the Home 
countries. 



In the year 1883 I landed in Corea to assume 
duty as an Assistant in the Eoyal Corean Customs 
Service. From the date of my arrival up to the 
present time I have investigated what may be 
termed Eusso-Corean Affairs. The result of my 
researches I now respectfully lay before the public, 
trusting in its indulgence and soliciting the favour 
of a patient hearing. 

I have made no special attempt at literary 
adornment. My object has been to state plain 
facts in plain language. 

I am cognisant of many shortcomings, and 
trust the reader will overlook such, and perceive 
that the importance of the questions at issue 
justify me in explaining as promptly as possible 
the gravity of the situation, — a situation, in fact, 
which I believe cannot be too quickly appreciated. 

I have quoted freely from the Tlie Times 
(London), the Times of India, and The Standard. 
It is the latter journal which, to its credit, is 
better posted upon Far Eastern affairs than any of 
its contemporaries in London, and that ** daily'' 
will, doubtless, reap the fruits of its zeal and 
enterprise in due season. 

Finally, allow me to draw attention to the 
Appendices, which contain information that will be 
found of some assistance in arriving at a true 
estimate of Russo -Corean designs and policy. 

C. D. 

Ceemulpo, 
Cqbea, 12th August, 1869. 
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COREA AND THE POWERS, 



CHAPTER I. 
Grow In i Importance of the Question, 

Considerable attention is just now being devoted to this 
corner of the Far East— this little peninsula, this apparently 
insoluble " bone of contention," this Land of Morning Cah/iy this 
Great Corea I 

A good deal of attention, I say, is being devoted to Corea 
by writers who figure in The Times, The Standard, The Times of 
India and other influential journals. Irrespective of this, the 
Anglo-Chinese and Anglo- Japanese press (to say nothing of 
vf macular organs) has allotted a good deal of space to compo- 
sitions bearing upon Corea. So far back as December 1885 
Mr. A. R. Colquhoun— now a commissioner in Upper Burmah — 
drew the attention of statesmen to Far Eastern affairs in a lecture 
delivered at the Royal United Ser\ice Institution in London. A 
report of this lecture, which may be found interesting and 
instructive at the present juncture, was published in Tlie Standard 
(London) on the 17th December 1885, as subjoined: 

" Mr. Colquhoun said of the recent banquet in St. Petersburg 
to Ignatiefl :— Russian intrigues in Corea, intelligence that 
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Turcoman and Aski^l^Vbys were imploring Russian protection, 

the fortification of'Serikhs and Merv, showed Russia was silently 

preparing tQ*jJk|ike use of her opportunity for striking another 
» • • • 

blow at th6<>jA^grity of India or China. She would not find the 
opportunity ^th a strong united Government in England; but 
wixh an .'irresolute and feeble Government, such as we had had 
/fct^'fhe last five years, she would find her opportunity and seize 
;- ^ It.* China was anxious to secure the friendship of and to act in 
unison with a strong and united Government in England, but she 
would have nothing to do with a weak disunited one. Our 
possessions furnished us a good basis for commercial expansion 
in Asia, and upon our political supremacy in the East depended 
our power to extend our trade. The outcome of the Franco- 
Chinese war had been to show that China could not he frightened 
into the surrender of her claim. The question of supremacy in 
Asia must be shortly decided in favour of one or another of 
the Powers, Russia or Britain. In the coming strife England 
must play a leading part, and it was probable that the fate of the 
Empire itself might be eventually decided in Eastern Seas,^ The 
factor which could always be reckoned on with certainty was the 
irresistible, but not unnatural, ambition of Russia. France mig^ht 
elect to play a part in this Eastern struggle; but her unwise 
proceedings had made the Tonquin campaign a valuable national 
training and military education for the Chinese, who were now 
convinced of their ability to reconquer all their lost territory, 
both on the Amoor and in Tonquin, which might yet become a 
millstone around the neck of France, for she could not abandon 
the new acquisition without lowering her reputation, and it would 
be disastrous to attempt to hold it without large forces. The 
pregnant fact emerging out of this imbroglio which most 
concerned England and the world was the revival of the national 
and military spirit in China. The Chinese armies in Tonquin 
and Formosa were chiefly raw levies undrilled, their 'regulars* 
being always kept in the north, ready for Russia, whose 



♦ Indeed, fairly cfrtain, I would a«ld. — C. D. 
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diplomacy they understood from bitter experience. So plain 
had the identity of interests between us and China become, that 
the Chinese had now no fear of English aggression, while they 
were realising the fact that Russia was engaged in a purely 
military conquest to place herself in an advantageous position 
for menacing and perhaps attacking the two most populous and 
the richest countries in Asia. Russia desired seaboard and 
ports, not to build up a commerce of her own, but to cripple the 
commerce and power of England and China. The world could 
not desire to see Russian domination on the soil of China. Recent 
changes had developed the political ideas of Chinese statesmen, 
the rdU of England was understood, and they were now 
beginning to realise the value of promoting a friendly feeling 
between the British and Chinese Empires. The advantages 
which England and India would delbe from a close intercourse 
with China now commended themselves to Chinese statesmen, 
and the opportunity was therefore unique for developing our 
relations. It should be the policy of the Indian and Imperial 
Governments to seize every opportunity of improving com- 
munication with the vast Empire of China, and by all means to 
draw closer the bonds of intimacy, and to establish a friendship 
on solid and well defined bases. One of these was the connection 
of India with China by telegraph, which he was assured the 
Imperial Chinese Telegraph Company were willing to effect. 
They had at first contemplated connecting with the Russian land 
lines by wires from Pekin to Kiachta, a distance of ICXK) miles 
through a desert region; but they knew that would place their 
communications it the hands of a potential enemy, and their 
attention had been called to an alternative and more secure 
route, which was practicable by the Burman-Siamese telegraph 
line now being laid, which would have its ultimate terminus at 
Kiang Tsen, 200 miles from the Chinese frontier. Recent 
events in Burmah would make our influence paramount in that 
region. China and Japan knewwell Russian character and policy , 
and saw that the interests of India, China, and Japan were 
identical - viz., the maintenance of peace by a cordial understanding 
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between the three (Cheers). With a common policy, they would 
form a combination that would form an absolute guarantee 
for the peace of Asia, To Russia they could speak with 
authority, whether their message was ' hitherto, but no further,' 
or of a more peremptory character. England under the last 
Administration had spurned the opportunity of consolidating- 
the peace of Europe by accepting the friendship of Germany. 
She had a chance of redeeming in Asia the errors com- 
mitted in Europe, but she had also a chance of repeating 
them with still more disastrous consequences. In China and 
Japan there were statesmen worthy of the name, while in India 
we were fortunate in having at the present critical time our 
ablest diplomatist, and one of the most far-seeing statesmen not 
only of this country but of Europe. The folly, or rather the 
madness, of the view held by a certain section of the country, 
that we could altogether avoid and ignore foreign affairs — which 
affected so closely every social question in our country, and 
concerned every man, woman, and child in the kingdom — was 
made clear with a question of this sort, not looming ahead in the 
dim and distant future, lut staring us in the face. Should the 
country again be ruled by any Cabinet with opinions as divergent 
as the points of the compass, China would leave us to face 
Russia alone, and it was not unreasonable to predict that in that 
case we should have the same procrastination, the same vacillation, 
the same surrenders, and the same enormous expenditure at the 
eleventh hour to avoid war, and not improbably be drifited into 
an unnecessary and terrible war with Russia (Cheers). 

" A discussion followed, in which the views of the reader of 
the paper were cordially endorsed.** 

General Ignatieff — in whose honour the great banquet was 
jjiven in St. Petersburg which forms the key-note to Mr. 
Colquhoun's address— is the Russian diplomatist who, in 1870, 
made the massacre of three Russian subjects in Tientsin that 
year a pretext for annexing the Lower Amour region as far as 
the Tumen river— the present north-east frontier of Corea. A 
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frontier, be it noted, which has now been completely overstepped 
by the Russo-Corean Overland Trade Convention of 1888. 

It is proved that Mr. Colquhoun was fully justified in assert- 
ing, in 188 s> that Russia had been intriguing in Corea, for the 
Novosti (published in St. Petersburg on the 2Sth of November 
1888) states posiiively that on two occasions — in 1884 and 1885,* 
Corea soUcked Russian protection. Would Corea solicit the 
protection of a power with whom she w€« not on terms of 
intimacy? I think not. The Ntmosii, in an infantile manner, 
attempts to throw us (^ the scetit by asserting diat Russia on these 
occasions rejected Corea's solicitations; and that this fact (?) 
must be taken as evidence that any ''such step would give 
Russia no special advantage and only lead to useless trouble and 
expense." 

This is, to use a somewhat slang— yet happy — word to convey 
a clear interpretation of the Russian arguments (argumenium 
«i ahsurdum), rather too thin. Subjoined will be found an 
important paragraph relating to this subject, as also to he 
Overland Trade (Convention, which I take from 27te Times: — 

"Russia and Corea. 

" St. Petersburg, Nov. 25, 1888. 

"To-day*s Novosti publishes an extract from a Japanese 

newspaper, of Tokio, purporting to be a letter from Seoul 

relative to the projected Supplementary Russian Treaty with 

Corea, which it is suggested has given rise to the report of 

• N.B.— 1884 was the year in which a terrible outbreak occurred in the 
capital of Corea, accompanied with the massacre of many high officials, 
members of th« Conservative party. Prince Min Young Ik — now a resident 
in Hongkong — respecting whom I shall have occasion to write further on, was 
very severely Wounded at this time. The leader of the Libetal party was one 
Kim O Kiun, now a refugee in Japan. Russia seized the opportunity of this 
political disturbance to despatch a special envoy to Sdm, the capital, to 
negotiate an advantageous Secret Treaty. The env^ was Mr. A. Speyer, 
secretary of the Russian Legation in Tokio, Japan. He arrived at Chemulpo 
in the RussiaU cruiser Rathoinic — Rathoinic is the Russian for "a robber" or 
** brigand" — in January 1885. Mr. Speyer visited Corea (Chemulpo and Soul) 
again, for the purpose of ezchan^ng the ratifications of the original Secret 
Treaty, which, however, he failed to accomplish. This second visit was at 
noun, on tlie 8th June, in the Russian corvette OpHtehnie. At 8} P. M. , the 
same day, Mr. £• Laporte was despatched, mounted, to Soul with Russian 
letters, while the writer was placed in charge of the Customs General Office. 
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a Secret Treaty that recently appeared in 21^ Ttmes. This 
additional treaty^ it is said, is intended to supplement that 
concluded by the Russian Minister, M. Waeber, in June 1884. 
and ratified in July 1885, and is being urged upon the Corean 
Government with the assistance of Mr. Denny. As detailed in 
the Japanese correspondence, which the Navosit considers open to 
doubt, die new arrangement appears to agree with the description 
of it in the semi-official Journal de St. Peterslmrg. The latter 
newspaper, however, appeared to treat it as an already ac- 
complished fact, and promised a speedy publication of it. The 
Japanese account of the supplementary treaty is as follows : — 

" The opening articles concern the appointment of Russian 
and Corean officials on the land frontier, and the demarcation of 
30 miles of territory round Lake Isoomanko for free trade, the 
opening of a place called Foonee,* for the residence of 
Russian traders and a Russian consular officer, the establish- 
ment of a Russian post, &c. Article 5 stipulates that goods 
charged duty in the ports opened by treaty shall be free of duty 
at Foonee. Article 6 provides for the free entry at certain 
Corean ports of Russian goods that He at Foonee more than 1 3 
months. Coreans who emigrated to Russia prior to 1886 are to 
be recognized as Russian subjects. The duties charged on 
goods transported more than 100 miles from the stipulated 
frontiers are to be levied according to the ordinary tariff. 

" The statement is alleged to be the gist of the new treaty-, 
but I have not yet been able to ascertain how far it is founded 
on fact. The Novosii, commenting on the subject, refers to 
JRussid's refection of Coreans solicitations for a Russian protectorate on 
two occasions, in 1884 and 1885, and declares that any such step 
would give Russia no special advantage, and only lead to useless 
trouble and expense." 

I shall endeavour, further on, to convince my readers that, 
so far from Russia having no designs upon this peninsula because 
its occupation would entail '^ useless trouble and expense,*' Corea 



* For Foofue read Kiuing Bung^ which i» the Corean pronunciation 
uf JJ if. 
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has been, and slill is, the chief aim of Russian ambition in the 
Far East regfion of Asia. 

It will require some patience to peruse the evidence I shall 
lay before the reader, but I venture to hope that those who do 
me the honour of following- me through these modest pages will, 
at least, find at the close that they have fairly mastered the gist 
of a question of burning importance. A question, in short, which 
stares us, one and all, in the face and may vitally affect the 
commercial and political interests of our respective fatherlands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Russia's Objectives. 

Mr. Colquhoun is doubtless perfectly correct in (he view " thaf 
the fate of the British Empire will be decided in Eastern 
Seas." Russia cannot hope to cripple our commerce in European 
wafers, but she desires a seaboard and ports to cripple the commerce 
of England, Germany, China, and Japan, She has no desire to 
pioneer her commerce in a legitimate manner, or to do otherwise 
than build up trade (if possible) upon the ruins of the combined 
commerce of the four above-naftied naliotis. 

Surely the world does not desire to see Russian domination 
flourishing" on Far Eastern soil ! 

China and Japati know well Russian character and policy.* 
Both of them have learned it by experience, and their statesmen 
are doubtless fully cognisant respecting the identity of British^ 
Chinese, and Japanese interests. 

It is probable that peace can be maintained by a cordial 
understanding between the three. With a common policy they 
would form a solid phalanx to the line of march of the ravenous 

♦ This refers to the Kuldja and Tsushima incidents, in which Russian 
attempts to enlarge her territory and acquire an important strategical \)u^\- 
tionin Eastetn seas were deieated; 
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Muscovite; and might even, in themselves, form an absolute 
guarantee for the peace of Asia. In this connection, however, it 
cannot be denied that Corea— owing to its important strategical 
position, its harbours, its waterways, and coal beds — cannot be 
left out of the reckoning. If Corea were strictly ntutral — were 
she, in fact, a netUral zone between China and Japan and British 
and Russian Eastern possessions, we should be justified in 
contending that, irrespective of an Eastern Triple Alliance 
(China, Japan, and Great Britain) peace can be maintained in the 
Far East. But when Corea poses as a partisan, as has been the 
case ever since 1882— poses, in fact, as the mjrsterious ally of a 
potential enemy of the other three, then, we are constrained to 
affirm that the balance of power is seriously affected and that it is 
expedient that steps be taken to re-adjust the scale of influence. 
We have to consider whether or not Corea comes within the 
legitimate influence of an Eastern Triple Alliance or of any of the 
component parts thereof. In this connection it is interesting and, 
perhaps, reassuring to note that the Times of India asserts 
*' Russia will never be allowed to encroach upon our actual territory^ 
or upon the countries beyond, which come within our sphere ^ 
influenced This is quoted from a leading article which ap- 
peared in the Times of India recently. It was under the ominous 
title " Russia and Corea." 

Russia virtually dominates Corea at the present time, and 
the Russo-Corean Overland Trade Convention by which the 
town of Kiung Hdng— some 30 miles on the Corean side of the 
north-east frontier, />., the Tumen river — is clearly an encroach- 
ment upon a country which comes within our sphere of influence. 
It is also a distinct thrust at Chinese prestige in the capital of 
this peninsula. It appears to be an act of defiance on the part 
of both Russia and Corea, and as such it concerns those powers 
which are entitled to object to Russian preponderance in the 
North Pacific. 

In my essay regarding the " Commerical and Political Condi- 
tion of Corea," which the Chinese Times published on the i6th 
March of this year (1889), I suggested a policy for Corea which I 

3 
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contend will, if adopted, conduce to the well-being of Corea and 
the powers represented in the capital (Soul). In substance my 
suggestion was as follows : — Given — Corea is caused to become a 
perfectly neutral zone ; then, such a change (from the present 
chaotic condition of affairs generally) will be of permanent benefit 
to the Peninsular Kingdom and will have as its sequence almost 
certain security against conflict between Far Eastern states. 
I now assert : — 

I. — That Corea, to put it very mildly, has coquetted with 
Russia. 

II. — That Corea's conduct has jeopardized her own and 
the interests of several important states represented 
in her capital. 

III. — That a policy of s/ru/ neuiraliiy should be forced 
upon OM-ea, and Russia should be called upon to 
relinquish all privileges granted under the Overland 
Trade Convention (1888), t^.y Russia should be invited 
to respect a publicly declared policy of strict neutrality, 

Russia's commercial interests in Corea amount to ml. Her 
interests are purely of a political and aggressive nature. 

The day appears to be nigh when China and her allies will 
be justified in speaking peremptorily to Russia. She should be 
told (in Colquhoun's words) " Hitherto y hut no further,^' 

C^rea is only a small and weak state, but she has succeeded 
in bringing herself conspicuously before the world. Whether 
notoriety has thus been attained by ridiculosity (to coin a word) 
or by shreivdosity (pardon the liberty I take in thus " striking '' 
another happy word) I leave my readers to judge. 

But I am, perchance, wearying the reader by the exuberance 
of my ruminations, so will pass on to the report of a Secret 
Memorial, alleged to have been addressed by His Excellency 
Li Hung Chang— the Viceroy of Chihli— to the King of Corea 
in May 1884. 

I cannot omit this document, for it has an important bearing 
upon the question at issue. It shows, amongst other things, how 
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needless is this Russo-Corea Overland Trade Convention. I give 
the Memorial in exienso^ just as it appeared in the Norih-China 
Daily News in 1885, The iV.-C Daily News drew its intelligence 
from the defunct French journal LEcho de Shanghai-^laie 
LEcho du Japon, and the latter " guaranteed the fidelity of the 
copy which had been furnished by a correspondent in Japan." 

"Li Hung Chang's Memorial to the King of Corea. 

"I desire with great respect to present to Your Majesty, 
some observations in the form of Questions and Answers, upon the 
advantages and disadvan^ges which may arise from commercial 
transactions on the frontier^ between Corea and Russia. 

" 1st Q. — Are the frontiers of Corea and Russia conterminous, 
and what distance separates the two frontiers ? 

" A. — As far as 20 // from the mouth of the river T'omen the 
left bank is the Russian frontier, and the right the Corean. 
Beyond that the river forms the boundary of Kirin. 

"2nd Q. — Since the frontier between Russia and Corea 
extends for 20 U from the mouth of the river, is it necessary to 
establish commercial relations on that frontier ? 

" A.— If the frontier extended 1,000 //*, it would certainly be 
well to establish commercial transactions, as they are a source of 
wealth to the people ; but the frontier only extending 20 li the 
coast trade suffices and frontier transactions need not be 
authorized. 

" 3rd Q.— If Russia tried to force her projects by arms on 
the frontier what would you do? 

"A.— As the treaties recently signed between Corea and 
other countries are commercial ones only, if Russia tried to force 
a treaty with her she would be in the wrong, and the other treaty 
powers have authority to decide who is in the right. 

" 4th Q.— Have the Russians any other object in trying to 
establish commercial relations on the frontier, or not ? 

" A. T- Commerce between Russia and Corea being so small, 
Russia certainly has another aim in view. One can easily see 
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the disadvantages following their project. Duties could not be 
collected on the frontier so well as by the Customs. Would 
those bringing merchandise up the T'omen in ships be considered 
as land or sea traders ? There being only one barrier on that 
frontier it would be very difficult to stop smuggling. 

Sth Q. - What is the chief aim the Russians have ? 

A. — They mean to encroach on Corea on the slightest 
quarrel. A land trade is certain to raise many quarrels, and it 
is better for Corea to have no land trade at all. 

"6th Q. — What is the best means of avoiding a quarrel 
between the two nations ? 

" A. — The three principal causes of frontier quarrel are : — 

"(i) Building forts and stationing troops on the frontier. 

(2) Receiving fugitives and hiding them in the interior. 

(3) Receiving fugitives from neighbouring countries and 
naturalizing them. 

"The law of nations forbids the building of forts on the 
frontiers. There are between all nations laws of extradition, and 
criminals, the worst of whom are those who incite rebellion, 
should be handed over to their authorities. Unless Corea makes 
a law of extradition with Russia, then there will arise many 
causes of quarrel. Even if Corea made such a law with Russia, 
it would not be kept by Russia in the same way as by the Corean 
Government, for at present there are two parties in Corea, 
Conservative and Progressive. These parties profiting l)y 
frontier trade will pass over the frontier, and there with impunity 
will await favourable opportunities, therefore the first thing Corea 
would have to do would be to establish barriers on the frontier 
to examine all those who wish to pass. Law permits men to 
change their nationality, and Russia would eagerly seize poor 
Coreans to people their vast plains, saying they were doing them 
good. 

" 7th Q.— Of what importance to China is the establishing 
of a frontier trade between Russia and Corea ? 
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" A. — As the boundary of China next these two countfies is 
only 20 U from the mouth of the T'omen, an able Commissioner 
would have to be sent at once to reside there, delimit it and 
gfuard it. If this was neglected it would be useless when once 
the Russians had commenced their encroachments. 

"As the question of frontier commerce is of the greatest 
importance, I shall be happy if Your Majesty will give a little of 
your attention to what I have written under the form of a con- 
versation between two persons.*' 

Following these Questions and Answers are some remarks 
and advice from Li Hung-chang: — " If Russia is bent on negotiat- 
ing a treaty with Corea, the latter should choose an intelligent 
representative who shall explain to the Russian Envoy that she 
will allow trade on the frontier, but the details will be arranged 
afterwards. The place fixed on for this trade being so near 
China, that power should be consulted, and the occasion should 
be taken for arranging the principal point, which is to settle the 
question of fugitives by international law; and if you have to 
carry on negotiations verbally, have them written down. It is 
doubtful if the Coreans will obtain a satisfactory result, as both 
modem and ancient history show the injustice of strong powers 
towards weaker ones. And even if the Coreans derive great 
benefits from the frontier trade, they will not find them a com- 
pensation for the troubles it will cause. What will it be then if 
Corea derives no benefits? If the Russian mission returns to 
Europe without having negotiated the treaty, Corea will soon find 
herself in great trouble. 

" The treaty ought to be made, but great care is necessary. 
If your Government disdains this advice, it will soon repent of 
it. Such are the words I wished to say to you; it is for Your 
Majesty to see if they are right or not." 

Commenting on the Memorial, the Ntws says : — " This was 
about two months before the negotiations between Russia and 
Corea for a Treaty of Commerce were entered on. The Memo^ 
andum is of great interest as showing how thoroughly the Viceroy 

4 
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was determined to keep up China's control over Corea, even two 
years ago when the latter had been allowed to make treaties as 
an independent state, and how carefully H.E, Li kept his eyes 
open to all that was pstssing on the frontier of Corea and Siberia. 
The distrust of Russia evinced is very characteristic, as are the 
hints that Russia is not merely asking for tradal facilities and 
that stronger nations always treat the weaker with injustice. At 
the same time, says the cautious Viceroy, you must make a treaty 
now you have allowed negotiations to commence, but you must 
be very careful to have a clever negotiator on your side, and to 
put of! the consideration of details as long as possible.*' 

As far as I am aware the Chinese Government has never 
challenged the authenticity of this Memorial. 

At this juncture it may be well for me to draw attention to 
a copy of RuUifor the Commerce between China and Corea, These 
Rules were promulgated in 1883 by command of His Excellency 
Li Hung Chang, if I remember rig^dy. In this connection it is 
advisable, perhaps, I should mention that Chinese traders at the 
open ports of Corea conduct their business and pay duty in 
accordance with the Regulations and Tariff annexed to the 
Anglo-Corean Treaty (November 1883), negotiated by Sir 
Harry S. Parkes, K.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

''Rules for ths Commerce between China and Corea. 

"Corea has long been one of our vassal states, and in all that 
concerns rites and observances there are already fixed pre- 
scriptions which require no change. Now, however, as the 
different countries have opened trade with her by sea, it of course 
follows that the previously existing coast restrictions should be 
relaxed in order that the trading populations of both states may 
be in a position to trade with each other and alike share in the 
benefits thereof. The laws regulating the frontier fairs should 
also be modified so as to suit the times. It is understood, however, 
that the present rules for land and water commerce now drawn 
up are to be viewed in the light of a favour granted by China to 
a dependent state, and not in the category of favoured nation 
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treatment applied to other states. The clauses accordingfly are 
as follows : — 

" I,— In future the Superintendent of Trade for the Northern 
Ports will detach a deputy for mercantile affairs to proceed to 
and reside in the Corean ports now opened, for the special 
purpose of attending to the mercantile affairs of his countrymen. 
This deputy shall move on an equfil footing in all his relations 
with the Corean authorities and be treated with every courtesy. 
In case any very important matters should transpire which 
it is not desirable for such deputy to take upon himself to 
settle in conjunction with the Corean authorities, he shall officially 
request the Superintendent of Trade for the Northern Ports 
to address the King of Corea, with a view to instructions 
being given to his Government to take appropriate steps. 
The King of Corea on his part will send an officer of 
rank to reside at Tientsin, and will also detach other officers to 
the ports of China now opened to act in the capacity of deputy 
for mercantile affairs. Such officers will be treated on an equal 
footing in their relations with such local authorities as Taotais, 
Perfects, and City Magistrates. Should cases of doubt or 
difficulty occur these officers may apply officially through the 
officer of rank stationed at Tientsin for the decision of the 
Superintendent of the Northern or Southern Ports as the cast 
may be. The commercial deputies of both states shall defray 
all their own expenses and are not authorised to exact supplies 
or aids for their private use. Should any such officer disclose 
waywardness, masterfulness, or improper conduct of public 
business, the Superintendent of Trade for the Northern Ports 
and the King of Corea respectively will notify each other of the 
fact and at once recall him. 

** 2. — Sl^ould any Chinese traders at the Corean ports have 
complaints to lodge against each other, such matters will be 
disposed of by the Chinese commercial deputy. Apart from such 
cases all cases involving the rights of person or property shall be 
4li$posed of as follows:— If a Corean subject is plaintiff and 
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a Chinese ihe defendant, the duty of arresting and trying the 
defendant will devolve upon the Chinese commercial deputy. 
If a Chinese subject is plaintiff and a Corean the defendant, 
the Corean authorities shall surrender such defendant or 
prisoner and adjudicate the case according to law in conjunction 
with the Chinese commercial deputy. As regards Corean 
traders at the ports opened to trade in China, all cases whatever 
affecting the rights of person or property shall be adjudicated 
by the Chinese local authorities according to law, no matter of 
what country the plaintiff or defendant may be a subject, and 
the Corean deputy will receive from them a record of what has 
been done. Should any such Corean subject be dissatisfied with 
with the decision given in such case, the Corean commercia 
deputy will be at liberty to petition the superior officers for 
a re-hearing in the interests of justice. In all cases where 
Corean s may lodge complaints against any Chinese, either in 
Corea with the Chinese commercial deputy, or in China with 
any of the local authorities, the Yam^n runners and employes 
generally must not exact from them one single cent of 
unauthorised fees, and in cases where infringement of this rule 
is detected, the officer himself will be severely punished. Should 
the subject of either country, either at home or at the ports of 
the other country, break the laws of his own country and abscond 
within the territory of the other country, on being notified by 
the commercial deputy of the country of the offender's nationality, 
the local authorities of the other country will at once take steps 
to effect the arrest and delivery of the offender over to the 
nearest commercial deputy to be sent back to his own country 
for punishment; but he may only be subjected to restraint, and 
may not be treated with cruelty on the road." 

This document indicates that China has never concluded 
a treaty of amity and commerce with Corea. Whether or not 
China ought to follow the example of other Powers, or whether 
it would be to her advantage to do so, I argue not, for by so 
doing I should be introducing irrelevant matter which is not within 
the legitimate scope of this pamphlet. The subject is a very 
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wide one and cannot, I think, be dealt with sufficiently in Sl 
pamphlet of, say, thirty pages, such as Denny's China and Corea i 
Whilst thus referring^ to Denny's pamphlet — to call it by a 
familiar name — let me ask you to read a review of the little 
volume. The pamphlet comprises thirty small pages; it was 
not offered for sale, but was circulated by the Judge privately. 
The revtew was published in the Shanghai Mercury on the 27th 
December 1888, and partakes of the nature of somewhat caviary 
— not to %^iy fishy — special pleadings. The final sentences, which 
run thus, " If China will give up her hectoring and bluster at 
Seoul ♦ ♦ * she will have no occasion to fear Russian intrigue,'* 
apparently, it will be conceded, bears me out in the above con- 
tention. " So far Mr. Denny's position is perfectly logical, and 
as adviser to the King, it is difficult to see how, conscientiously, 
he would adopt any other course,'* says the writer of the review f 
But who is the author of the review? Cannot the interested 
reader guess ? Read it, and then, I think, you may be able to 
solve the question of authorship in, say, three tries I 

" Review.* 

"Mr. Denny has, after three years' service at Seoul, beert 
badgered into opening his mouth, and the words he utters have 
not unnaturally been resented. It has been stated that Mr. 
Denny has been working in the interest of Russia, with the set 
object of handing Korea over to that country, and it has also 
been gravely insinuated that Mr. Denny in sotne way owed a 
debt of gratitude to the Viceroy Li at Tientsin, and that his 
refusal to play into the hands of Yuan, the Chinese Comtnissioner 
at Seoul, is an indication of the basest ingratitude. 

" The pamphlet is certainly that of an angry man, but there 
may be occasions when even a prophet like Elijah may do well 
to be angry. If, however, Mr. Denny has undertaken the rSle of 
smoothing the path for Russia he must be a diplomatist of mar- 
vellous powers of dissimulation and simplicity; and his pamphlet 

• Of "China and Korea,'* by 0. N. Denny, Adviser to the King and 
iMfector of Foreign Affairs. 
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must be looked upon as the highest triumph of the intriguer's 
skill. Whatever we may think of the wisdom, in his own personal 
interests, of Mr. Denny's pamphlet, it is certainly the work of an 
honest man. If Mr. Denny has in fact been supplanted by men 
with more facile senses than himself, he has at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has taken the straightforward and 
manly course, and that sooner or later those most interested 
in the future of Korea will see how true have been his vati- 
cinations. Mr. Denny was in 1885 appointed to succeed Mr. 
P. G. von Mollendorff as Foreign Adviser to the King of 
Korea, the appointment having been made, as was that of his 
predecessor, through H.E. Li, Viceroy of Chihli. Mr. von 
Mollendorff on his arrival found the King well-disposed, and 
threw himself with alacrity into his new post. He set himself to 
organise a Customs Service and place the relations of the Govern- 
ment on a permanent basis. He, however, had miscalculated 
the strength of his position; his schemes, wise in themselves, 
were in advance of the requirements, and indeed of the abilities, 
of the country. So impoverished had it become that the Customs 
receipts were not adequate to pay the expenses of collection, and 
from similar reasons the experiments tried in silk production and 
other industrial operations had either to be altogether abandoned 
or dragged languidly along. Although China had acquiesced 
in the action of Korea in entering into relations with foreign 
governments as an independent state, it became evident before 
long that she was attempting to play a double part. Korea, on 
the one hand, was to be paraded as an independent Kingdom, 
while in reality the King and his adviser were to be but puppets 
in the hands of the Viceroy of Chihli. For this purpose the 
present commissioner. Yuan, was appointed and a more char- 
acteristic type of the ignorant, self-satisfied, and hectoring type of 
Chinese could scarcely be found. While China, to represent 
her at the Court at St. James's or at Berlin, is careful to select a 
man of smooth address and diplomatic ability, in the position in 
which she wished Korea to pose, a bully and a blusterer was 
selected. The usual courtesies of diplomatic intercourse were 
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disregarded and a lecturing- tone assumed. Whether there was 
any truth in the rumour or not will probably one day appear, but 
the report was sedulously spread abroad that Mr. von Mollendorff 
had become the tool of Russia and was plotting the placing of 
Korea under the protection of her northern neighbour. The 
result was in any case the supercession of Mr. von Mollendorfif, 
and his replacement by Mr, O. N. Denny. Mr. Denny then, 
in 1 88s, entered on this sea of intrigue. On the one hand 
China, though openly acknowledging the independence of 
Korea, was privately alleging that Korea in reality was but 
a subject state, was playing in part the game of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. On the east, 
Japan, which had really some two centuries before exercised 
a preponderating influence, and had maintained till a few years 
ago a footing on Korean soil, was intriguing with one of the most 
powerful parties in the state to re-establish her influence in Seoul. 
On the north, Russia, anxious to extend her Paciflc frontier so as 
to obtain a station for her fleets open ail the year round, was 
seeking a pretext for intervention; while on the south, Great 
Britain and the United States, which had openly acknowledged 
the independence of the King, were honestly striving to tide over 
the difliculty and prevent Korea falling a prey to her more 
powerful neighbours. It might be thought that Mr. Denny's 
course was clear, and that he could at least rely on the support 
of his own and the British Government. China had however 
succeeded in gaining a hold on the Korean Customs through the 
Foreign Inspectorate, and Great Britain, bitten with the quixotic 
scheme of making a shield of China against Russian advance, 
looked on complacently at the vagaries of the Chinese Com- 
missioner, while in the States an influential party, taking their cue 
from the late American Minister, were backing up China in her 
attempts to reduce Korea to a state of vassalage. Amidst this 
sea of intrigue the King, finding himself powerless, was alter- 
nately yielding to China and coquetting with Russia. As his 
predecessor, Mr. von Mollendorff, had been made a scapegoat 
for his supposed Russian proclivities, Mr. Denny could hardly 
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escape a similar imputation. It was the old story of giving^ a 
dog a bad name, and the whisper of Russian proclivities which 
had wrecked his predecessor's reputation was too plausible a 
pretext to be readily dropped. Neither Great Britain nor the 
United States desired to see a third power bidding for prepon- 
derance in the North Pacific, and seem to have readily fallen 
into the trap. Mr. Denny, feeling his honour bound to 
the independence of the States, gave umbrage to the Chinese 
Government by resenting the interference of the Chinese 
Commissioner, with the result that HE. Li, the powerful 
Viceroy of Chihli, demanded his dismissal, and the pamphlet 
previously referred to was his answer. It is a manly reply to the 
antiquated claims of Chinese to universal supremacy. We have 
seen within the last few years how persistent and how ill.founded 
have been those claims; China has claimed in succession 
suzerainty over Loochew, over Annam, over Burmah, and over 
Tibet, always with the same shadowy reference to falsified 
history. Did she dare to do it, she is equally caf)able of claiming 
suzerainty over Great Britain, Holland, and France. When 
James II was a pensioner of France at St. Germains he too 
continued to style himself King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, and Louis XIV contemptuously permitted his henchman 
to assume the title. There is little more justification in the claim 
of China, and moreover it is the case that China has never 
considered herself in any way bound to her dependants. If 
China on the one hand demands the homage due from vassal to 
overlord, the vassal on the other is equally entitled to protection. 
As a fact, the pretended vassal states have never claimed, nor 
pretended to have the right to claim, the consideration implied. 
It is quite true that Tai-tsung, the ancester of the present 
Emperor of China, did overrun Korea and exact homage from 
the King, but it is equally true that the Emperor Napoleon I 
overran Europe and imposed vassal kings in Germany and Italy. 
The only difference is that Tai-tsung, when he received the 
submission of Korea, was not sovereign of China, while Napoleon, 
when by the treaty of Tilsit he created kings of Naples 
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Holland, Westphalia, and the Confederation of the Rhine> was 
undoubtedly Emperor of France. The force of circumstances 
shattered the empire of Napoleon, and the force of circumstances 
likewise annulled any act of suzerainty in Korea. In fact, so far 
from China being in the position of overlord, she has permitted 
Japan to make settlements and imjDOse conditions, and has, when 
called upon, persistently refused to recognise any claim to control 
or any responsibility for the acts of the Korean Government. 
The claims of China to suzerainty have in fact become little more 
than a byword; they have involved her in several wars, out of which 
she has come with little credit, and, except to stave off demands, 
are probably looked upon at Peking with hs much contempt as 
they deserve to be elsewhere. So far Mr. Denny's position is 
perfectly logical, and as adviser to the King, it is diAcult to see 
how, conscientiously, he would adopt any other course. Whether 
it is in the interest of Korea to preserve her bdependence, or 
whether she would be better or happier under the government of 
Peking is quite a difiEerent matter. If anyHhing were needed to 
throw Korea into the arms of Russia, the bullying and hectoring 
of Commissioner Yuan, and the bad faith of the Viceroy Li, lire 
the most potent of instruments, — far more powerful than any 
possible intrigue of Mr. Denny's. Indeed> so far from tfiere 
being any evidence whatever to connect Mr. Denny with, any 
intrigue in favour of Russia, there is much to disprove that such 
a course had ever been contemplated by him. The consciousness 
of the ill-treatment meted out to her neighbour is really at the 
bottom of these recurrent panics at Peking. //^ China uk'llgiw 
up her htctoring and bluster ai Seoul and replace ihe present cam- 
missioner by a civilised beings prepared to work with an admer like 
Mr, Denny f she will have no occasion to /ear Russian intrigueJ*^ 

Let us now glance over the criticisms of Judge Dehny's 
pamphlet, which were published in the Chinese Tinges on the 8th 
December 1888, as they fell from my pen : — 

''COREA. 

" S6ul, 20th November, i888» 
'' Really it is astonishing that, out of the great number of 
critics of Denny's pamphlet not one of them has dwelt ujDon 

6 
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what may be held to be one of the most imjDortant pieces of 
evidence of Corea's Secret League with Russia. I refer to the 
portion in his pamphlet wherein he exposes the ' diabolical plot ' 
of July '87, — a plot, as he alleges, concocted by Yuen, the 
Chinese representative, to have the King butchered, etc., etc. 
Now, if Judge Denny, Min Yong Ik, and His Majesty had tangible 
proof of such a plot, why did they not make an official statement 
of the case and send identical copies, at the time, to every lega- 
tion and consulate in the capital? This course, it appears, they 
considered injudicious. It was better to make a confidant of the 
Russian representative, Herr C. Waeber, and for Min Yong Ik 
to leave G>rea suddenly in the Russian cruiser Bobre. To most 
sensible people the policy of exposing a ' diabolical plot ' to 
all the foreign representatives promptly and fully will commend 
itself. It was manifestly wrong, aye, even wicked, to keep the 
facts of such a serious plot (presuming it to have existed) from 
all except one of the Treaty Powers. Surely they, one and all, 
should have been informed fully respecting the criminal intentions 
of their Chinese colleague. The failure of His Majesty, the Govern^ 
nunt, and his Advisor (spelt with or not er at the end, as the Judge 
puts it in his pamphlet, although Webster has never admitted 
that such a word, so spelt, exists) to acquaint all the Treaty Powers 
respecting this very serious affair undoubtedly indicates that at a time 
of emergency he — the King — looks to Russia as he would to an ally to 
help him. It is to be hoped that His Majesty will have no cause 
to consider, later on, that his confidence in Russia, as his ally 
and deliverer from the yoke of China, has been sadly misplaced. 
History, however, leads one to suppose that Russia will obtain 
for and grant no more independence to Corea than she has to 
several other kingdoms whose sovereigns had their absolute 
independence guaranteed to them by the Czar of all the Russias. 
How about Poland, Finland, Circassia, Turkestan, etc.? Are 
they free and independent sovereign states to<^ay? Far from it 
they are mere provinces of Russia." 

The impartial critic will, I believe, admit that these stric- 
tures—based as they are upon prima facie evidence contained in 
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Judg^e Denny's pamphlet, "China and Corea "—reflect justly 
Upon the conduct of the Corean Government and its adviser ? I 
will submit to the world's verdict upon this issue. 

For evidence respecting the existence of a Russo-Corean 
secret compact it is necessary to reproduce in exienso an article 
published in the China Mail (Hongkong) on the 24th day of last 
October, which appeared under my mm de plume^ "Viator." 
Also a synopsis of a conversation which took place between the 
Censor Yi Cheh Wiin (Pokook)--a cousin of the King of Corea 
— and myself, at the request and invitation of the former, whom 
I had never seen before this occasion. It was on the ist March, 
1888, and took place in the private residence of that high official. 
Subjoined is the article referred to : — 

" Russia and Corsa. 

"Corea, Seoul, Oct. ist, 1888. 

"About three months ago the Chinese Times reprinted an 
article from the London Standard^ in which the writer — who 
dated his letter in San Francisco— clearly stated that Corea, in 
despatching Embassies to the United States and Courts of the 
Great Powers of Europe, was acting under the direct advice of 
Russia's representative in Corea, Herr C. Waeber. 

" In the month of May of this year I deemed it advisable to 
write respecting the persistent rumours of a Russo-Corean Secret 
Treaty. But I urged that ho special importance ^shQuld be 
attached to the rumours at that time. Now, however, we have . 
evidence upon the subject from no less an authority than Dr^» 
H. N. Allen, the Secretary of the Corean Legation in Wash- 
ington,— to wit, a verbatim report of his conversation with the 
New York correspondent of the San Franeisco Weekly Examiner^ 
on the 19th July, as subjoined : — 

" New York, July 19.— Dr. H. N. Allen, Foreign Secretary 
of Legation for the Corean Enibassy, arrived from Washington, 
to-day, on important business. His principal errand. Dr. Allen, 
said to the Examiner correspondent, is to make arrangements 
for sending and receiving all the Embassy's cable messages 
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viA Japan. Heretofore they had to go by way of Siberia, 
through Shanghai, and, as those lines are really under Chinese 
control, the messages were delayed, and sometimes were never 
delivered,— caused by what might be called convenient breakages. 
Dr. Allen, continuing, said: 'Isaw Dr. Norvin Green and 
General Eckert to-day, and have made all the necessary 
arrangements. I understand that the States Department in 
Washington has made similar arrangements. That fact shows 
how unreliable the old route was, even to the United States 
Government. Now the Embassy will feel more secure in its 
communications with our Government, and that is a soufce of 
great comfort and satisfaction.' 

" ' Had you no other purpose in visiting New York? ' asked 
the corresjDondent. 

<< < Well, yes, I had, though it is a matter on whk:h I cannot 
enlighten you just now, but I don't mind saying that I am m 
communication with a certain firm in this city which has larg^e 
trading interests with Corea. The result of our conference will 
greatly redound to the benefit of G)rea and enlarge the commerce 
of our country. We find a growing interest in the United States 
concerning Corea. Her rich gold mines have attracted attention 
on the Pacific Coast. Some capitalists of California who under* 
stand gold mining are quite anxious to invest in the development 
of our gold resources. They have already asked for concessions 
in that direction, and, as the privileges are fair and advantageous 
for Corea, I have no doubt they will be granted in due time 
These Califomians announce their readiness to begin operations 
at once, which is, of course, an inducement.' 

" ' Cored' s geographical posiiion* said the Doctor, * is such that 
Russia is hound to maintain its independence, for should the Chinese 
gain cofitrol it would mean that Great Britain was the real controlling 
power. That would he antagonistic to Russian interests. England 
would undoubtedly be glad to get this control, and I learn that 
the British Consul at Chefoo, who is an American, says it is 
reported in England that the Corean Embassy has not yet been 
formally received or acknowledged by the United States 
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Government. I am surprised that such a statement should go 
abroad, for the Embassy has been cordially received at Washing-- 
ton, and the British Grovemment must have learned that fact 
through its resident Minister. President Cleveland has been 
very hearty in his reception of the Corean Minister. As a proof 
of the progress made by Corea, I might mention the appoint- 
ment of a Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Courts of Russia, France, England, and Italy. The Minister 
got as far as Hongkong, where he iell ill and is still there. 
This may necessitate the appointment of another Minister, for 
the Corean Government desires to have a representative in 
Europe without delay.' 

'" The most important disclosure made by Dr. Allen is — and, 
in view of the position which he holds, we are entitled to attach 
importance to his utterances — that, 'Corea's geographical 
position is such that Russia is bound to maintain its independence, 
for should the Chinese gain control it would mean that Great 
Britain was the real controlling power. That would be antagonistic 
to Russian interests,^ Observe his words, Russia is bound to 
maintain the independence of Corea ! The Doctor forgets that 
the strategical position, or, as he calls it, geographical position, 
is such that China, Japan, and England have no less interest in 
the destiny of the Corean peninsula than has Russia. I challenge 
the Doctor to show justifiable cause — 

(i) For concerning himself about Russian interests ; 

(2) For ignoring Corea's vital interests ; 

(3) Why a man holding office under the Corean Government 

should show anxiety about other than Corean 

interests ; 

" (4) For exposing the secrets of Corea's foreign policy to 

the world through the columns of the public 

press. 

" Does the learned Doctor suppose that, when once Russia's 

foot is firmly planted in Corea, the Coreans will enjoy inde^ 

pendence ? No ; certainly he does not. But Dr. Allen, like the 

rest of us, has to live, and lay up for himself treasures upon earth 
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nfiere moth and rust doth corrupt, etc. The above is not the 
only disclosure made by the ex-missionary. Shordy after his 
arrival with the Corean Embassy in San Francisco he stated ta 
the Examiner^ i reporter : ' You may remember that Corea is a 
peninsula lying between China and Japan, and hacked by Russia, 
who has always laid an indefinite claim to a port in Corea, thus 
affording the claimant access to the Pacific Ocean by a southern 

port, confining the outlet to frigid Siberia You see, 

that while England would willingly support China in her 
demands, Russia^ as already stated, has ideas of her own ahoui the 
proper disposition cf Corea^ and they conflict seriously with those of 
China and England.' Then, according to this, Corea is to be 
disposed of. Dr. Allen knows this, and states, in as many words, 
that he considers Russia's claims should have priority. He also 
admits that ' Russian ideas conflict seriously with thou (f China and 
England^ Would it not be wiser for the Doctor to use his 
influence to preserve a weak state, such as Corea, from pursuing^ 
a path, in the political arena, which he knows will lead to serious 
conflict? But, alas! Dr. Allen is, after all, only a missionary- 
diplomat, and it probably never occurred to him that a coUectrve 
guarantee of Treaty Powers^ for the territorial integrity of Corea 
would be the safest expedient for the smallest, and decidedly 
weakest, kingdom in the world to adopt. No doubt, were Corea 
to sue for this in a proper manner and through proper channels, 
it would be forthcoming at no very distant date. 

"Dr. Allen, in making such open statements as above 
quoted, respecting Corea *s relations with Russia, proves himself 
either a false friend of Corea, or unfitted for the post of Secretary 
of Legation. 

"The ex-missionary has already found that bankers and 
capitalists in America have no desire to deal with a man who is 
neither a thorough business man nor even half a diplomat about 
such little matters as loans of five or ten millions of dollars. 
Hard business men naturally conclude that a Government which 
has to fall back on missionary societies for doctors, teachers, 
secretaries, farmers, book-suppliers, and small-loan makers. 
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medicines, etc , is scarcely worth taking into consideration. But, 
of course, Corea must buy her experience, just as other countries 
have done. 

" Viator." 

It will be observed that the above is chiefly a criticism of 
utterances made by Dr. Allen — an ex-medical missionary— who 
is now Secretary of the Corean Legation in Washington. 

Dr. Allen appears to consider that, as Secretary of the 
Corean Legation, it is his bounden duty to let the world know 
that Corean and Russian interests in the Far East are identical ! 
This I assume to be the case, owing to his allegation: ''Should 
the Chinese gain control (in Corea) it would mean that Great 
Britain was the real controlling power. Thai would be antagonistic 
to Russian interests !'^ Russian interests, then, occupy the 
serious attention of Corean jDolitical officers I The worthy Doctor 
will probably live to learn that the jDOsition of Corea, from a 
strategical point of view, is such that China, Japan, and Great 
Britain (possibly America also) will not allow Russia to advance 
one inch further south on the Pacific coast than the Tumen 
river—the natural Russo-(3orean frontier. Further, it is possible, 
that these powers will not allow Corea to side with their potential 
enemy. There are some people who consider that Corea would 
be acting wisely were she to avoid close intimacy with a powerful, 
aggressive, and treacherous neighbour. It will be better to study 
her own welfare before she inconveniences herself to accommodate 
a big neighbour. Were I to write volumes upon the subject of 
Corea*s political needs and the cause of commercial depression 
in her realm, I could not place the situation more concisely before 
the public than I did on the 1 6th March of this year, in the 
columns of the Chinese Times, Doubtless, were Corea to do all 
in her power to remove causes of jealousy, annoyance, and 
inclinations towards intrigue from her capital, by proclaiming and 
adopting a policy of absolute neutrality, affairs would soon wear 
a brighter aspect. The political horizon would soon be cleared. 
Let Corea be thoroughly established as an absolutely neutral 
state and it will then become nothing more nor less than a 
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Neutral Zone between Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and British 
possessions in the Far East. I contend, and with reason, that 
the conoersion of Cored into a peaceful Neutral 2^ne will result 
in permanent benefit to the Peninsular Kingdom, and almost certain 
security against conflict between Far Eastern states. Following" is 
the article referred to as published in the Chinese Times on the 

1 6th March of this year (1889) :— 

"Corea: Its Political and Commercial Condition. 

Seoul, 28th February, 1889. 

'' In debt to Chinese ; in debt to Japanese ; in debt to Britishers ; 
in debt to Germans ; in debt to Americans ; in debt to Russians. 
Debts here, debts there, debts everywhere I The Royal Mint at 
a standstill ( owing to the poverty of the Government and the 
hypothecation by it of metals, procured from Japan, to merchants 
who have temjDorarily relieved the pressing needs of the 
executive) I Government funds squandered in every direction : 
on second-hand steamers ; on chartering a steamer to go to an 
unopened port in Japan; on attempts to get up a 'ring* on 
rice; on superfluous ofHcials! in short, on every species of 
' fad * conceivable. 

" No progress; no prosperity. The capital a seething bed of 
intrigue, corruption, despotism, misery, and vile barbarity ! The 
people and Government given up almost entirely to drunkenness 
and licentious pleasures I 

" No peace ; turmoil the rule of the day ! Turmoil the 
' watch-word * of the Government. The country in a state of 
perfect bankruptcy, and unable to pay salaries due to foreign 
employes ; to say nothing of arrears of wages due to the Army 
and the Secretaries (native) of various departments I 

''Such was the state of Corea in 1886, and such is the 
chronic state of Corea to-day. It is not unfair, I consider, to 
attribute this scandalous, this degrading state of affairs to the 
fact that Corea has never — since the country was opened some 
six years ago— followed any other than a vacillating, partisan, | 
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pettifogging policy. First, she looks towards China; then she 
casts her eyes towards Japan ; then she solicits the protection of 
Russia (as the NovosU tells us in its disclaimer of an 1889 Secret 
Protective Treaty, vide Novosiioi 2Sth November, 1888, published 
in St. Petersburg). To Germany she glances ; to America ; to 
Italy ! In fine, to any country from which she surmises funds 
may be obtained. About herself, or the condition of the masses, 
she has no proper thought. The cry is money I money I money ! 
Let us get money ! * Wealth is power,* so let us get hold of 
money, and then all other needful things will soon be obtained : 
our independence ; our prestige as a member of the comity of 
civilized nations; our commerce developed; our own currency 
circulating throughout the world, etc. 

"But, alas I what have all these struggles for money 
ended in? What has resulted from this hollow clamour for 
loans? Failure I absolute, wretched, beggarly, bankrupt failure! 
This has been the award. And why ? Primarily because the 
Government has had no fixed policy (possibly has not yet un- 
derstood how to form a policy). Vacillation has been 'the 
order of the day I * 

" We may reasonably conjecture that CortdL has now become 
tired of this miserable, this pettifogging style of partisan policy, 
and would be very glad to have a brief, if not long, period of 
repose,— an opportunity to ' take breath,* and survey the rough 
ground over which she has struggled with poverty, corruption, 
and treachery for the past few years. This she should be glad to 
do, in the hope of regaining her feigned and now utterly lost 
prestige. 

" Doubtless, were (^rea to do all in her power to remove 
causes of jealousy, and inclination towards intrigue, from her 
capital ; by the adoption of a policy of absolute neutrality, affairs 
would soon wear a brighter aspect, and confidence — without 
which large capitalists and various industries are frightened 
away from her shores — be restored, or rather established. 

"Why cannot Corea make a 'big* loan? Why is the 
commerce of the country developing at such a snail's pace ? 

8 
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'* I answer, because confidence (the hack-bone of commerce > 
is wholly lacking. No one has confidence in G>rea. No one 
makes a ' big * loan to Corea. No one invests much in Corea. 

" It might be well for His Majesty and his Government to 
bear in mind that mercantile wealth and the prosperity of the 
people is the source of both the wealth and the gIor>' of nations. 
A poor country implies a weak Grovemment, as a rich people 
implies a strong Government. 

" It may be said, with candour, that Corea at present is little 
short of a very pandemonium upon earth. It is a condition 
which is nothing short of a menace to the best interests not only 
of Corea herself, but also to all the states represented in the 
capital. Is it right that such a state of affairs should be looked 
upon with complacency by those who have an interest in the- 
destiny of this kingdom ? I should say * No ; decidedly not.' 

" As soon as Corea is thoroughly established as an absolutely 
Neutral Kingdom, then it will become nothing more nor less than 
a Neutral Zone between Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and British 
possessions in the Far E^st. Can it be contended with reason 
that such a transition of Corea into a peaceful Neutral Zone from 
a seething bed of intrigue, iniquity, corruption, bigotry, slavery, 
despotism, misery, and barbarity is likely, or can possibly, prove 
otherwise than a grand accomplishment and a safeguard not only 
to her own interests, but also to those of European and Eastern 
states generally ? 

** It may not unreasonably be taken for granted that the answer 
of the civilized world will be that, in effecting such a change for 
Corea, those who have participated in it will have accomplished 
a coup which, while of permanent benefit to the Peninsular King- 
dom, will have as its sequence almost certain security again st 
conflict between Far Eastern states. 

" A glance at the map will be sufficient to demonstrate to 
anyone that, from a strategic point of view, Corea is of immense 
value. It is therefore a matter of paramount importance to 
those countries which have possessions in the Far East, or whose 
commercial and political interests are at stake,— in the event of 
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a war in the Far East— that peace should reign supreme in Corea, 
and that the integrity of the kingdom should be preserved. 

•' No substantial peace or real prosperity can exist in this 
country without the maintenance of a policy of strict Neutrality. 
Tranquillity once assured, then G>rea will speedily enter upon an 
era of prosperity and true civilization. The night will close upon 
bigotry, corruption, tyranny ; and the dawn of civilization will 
appear in all its glory. 

" With all due deference to its dignity and sensitiveness, one 
might reasonably suggest to the Corean Government the 
advisability of avoiding every species of complication. 

"Worry not about independence. Worry not about 
missionaries. Worry not about establishing legations in Western 
states. Worry not about the construction of palaces. Worry 
not about ' striking ' your own silver coinage. About these and 
other profitless affairs worry not! Rather strive after peace. 
For with peace, the outcome of the establishment and maintenance 
of strict Neutrality, prosperity will make itself apparent. The 
past, the present, — what a sad and scandalous spectacle 1 Then 
why not try Neutrality, pure and simple Neutrality ? 

"It may be, perchance, that the day has passed when Corea 
will be permitted to steer her own course, either on neutral or 
other lines. The day may be nigh when Corea will reap that 
which she has sown. She has sown intrigue broadcast. Little 
wonder, then, should she reap the fruits thereof ! 

" Of one thing we may be sure, and it is this : — that the 
present statu quo cannot long be maintained. 

" What is it to be, then — Neutrality, Chcistisement, or War ? 
This is the question of the hour." 

'' Viator." 




CHAPTER III. 
The Engllih and Indian Preu on Rusila'i Movements. 

Lit us now see what they think of Russo-Corean of airs in Britain 
and in India. The perusal of an article upon this subject, which 
appeared in the Times of India lately, will at once place the 
reader in possession of the views of a large and powerful section 
of Anglo-Chinese society. I commend this article to the close 
scrutiny of those whom it may concern. 

" Russia and Korea. 

" The balance of power in Asia is a quesiion that chiefly affects 
the three preponderating Empires — Great Britain, Russia, and China 
— and the disturbances in equilibrium are invariably broug-ht 
about by the impact of Russia upx>n the other two. In the case 
of Great Britain, Russia has crept gradually and dangerously 
near us, but she has not encroached, and will nroer he allowed to 
encroach, upon our actual territory or upon the countries lying 
beyond, which legitimately come within our sphere of influence. The 
experience of China, however, has been far otherwise; the 
Muscovite has pressed with grim persistence eastward and 
southward into provinces over which China claimed, if she did 
not actually exercise, the rights of suzerainty. Thus, in 1858 
the southern frontier of Siberia made a great advance > in 1867 
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/Russia annexed the upper half of the Island of Saghalien, and in 18^5 
the lower half; and the massacre of Tientsin of 1 870 was made 
the pertext for absorbing another substantial slice of territory on 
the ground that the victims included three Russian subjects. In 
regard to the last act of appropriation, a French epigrammatist 
wittily remarked, ' Pour enterer ces trois Russes la, ilfaudra un 
grand morceau de terrain,'' During the past few years Korea has 
been the chief aim of Russian ambition in the far^East region of Asia. 
The British occupation of Port Hamilton was a barrier to her 
plans, and it was undoubtedly diplomatic pressure from St. Petersburg 
exercised through the channel of Peking that led to our evcuuation of 
the station. At the time of these negotiations it is important to note 
that China strongly protested her suzerain claims over Korea. The 
King of Korea was actually forbidden to treat with foreign 
powers except through the Court at Peking, a Chinese resident 
was established at Seoul with a strong guard, and the country 
was treated in every respect as a dependency of the Celestial 
Empire. Despite the fact that previous treaties entered into by 
Korea with Japan and America were clearly based on the 
assumption of Korean independence, the world acquiesced in 
China's suzerain claims, and in deference thereto we relinquished Port 
Hamilton in 1887. There has been, and still is, wide divergence 
of opinion among Englishmen on the wisdom of this step. On 
the whole, however, the balance of evidence favours the view that 
Port Hamilton was not worth the price of Chinese enmity, which 
would have shown itself, not probably in active hostilities, but 
in restrictions to our trade and in a dead-weight of opposition to 
our plans in Upper Burmah and elsewhere. But when we gave 
up our hold of Port Hamilton, it was clearly understood thcU China 
was to allow no other European power to acquire a dominant position 
in the peninsula. We presumed that China was determined and able 
not to allow this buffer State between her and her northern rival to be 
encroached upon. If this were her view in regard to the require- 
ments of her safety as regards ourselves, the consideration surely 
applied with treble force as regards Russia. ITu proposition was so 
obvious that at the time of the Port Hamilton negotiations // was 

9 
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acceded as an axiom. Now, however, comes the awakening. Two 
years have elapsed since the British left Korea. // will come as 
a slarlling surprise to many <f our readers to learn that that country 
is now virtually dominated by Russia . 

" For some months past there have been rumours in the 
Anglo-Chinese press of a commercial treaty having been entered 
into between Russia and Korea. It will be at once observed 
that such direct negotiations on the part of Korea with a foreign 
power were in distinct violation of the suzerain claims enforced 
by China when dealing with us in regard to Port Hamilton. The 
treaty — for that it exists is now confirnied— is no triangular 
affair, with China the intermediary and a consenting party to its 
terms. Russia has concluded it right over the heads of the auihori^ 
ties at Peking, The agreement purports to be simply a com- 
mericial one, but when its terms are examined it will be seen that 
Russia has stretched a political shadow over the country which effectually 
dims the former influence of China, The treaty opens three of the 
chief ports and three important inland towns to Russian commerce. 
In one of the latter, Keng Hong, land is to be assigned to 
Russia, on which houses and factories are to be erected for the 
Muscovite traders ; in other words, the place will beconu a Russian 
arsenal, occupied by a strong Russian colony. Reciprocal trade 
concessions are granted, and Russia is allowed the free right ot 
navigating the Toumintsian river. There is also a provision by 
which Russian subjects will be judged and punished by their own 
authorities alone. Other important stipulations contained in the 
treaty have been divulged, but it is not our present intention Uy 
deal with the details of the Agreement. The hroad fut will ^e 
patent to our readers that Russia has practically usurped the supreme, 
position formerly occupied by China in the Kini:(lom (f Korea. 7 he 
matter is one of great importance to ourselves^ as 'Well as to thr 
rising Empire of Japan, A glance at the map will cont?itue r,.'€ryone 
hmv vitally the latter country is affected. Russia will no longer 
oxercise her commercial and political influence in the North 
Pacific from the comparatively remote and | periodically ice-bounri 
port of Vladivostock. With vessels, and men, an«i stores across 
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the Korea Strait, she will hold a menacing position as regards Japan, 
It is a grave question, therefore ^ for all the European Powers having 
great commercial interests in the Far East, and for the United States 
of Anurica as well, whether Japan is to be quietly allowed to merge 
into the Russian sphere of influence. If Russia he permitted to 
consolidate her hold over Korea and become the ruler of the peninsula, 
this result must inevitably happen. As for China, it is again only 
necessary to cast one*s eye on the map of Eeistern Asia to realize 
that Russia, firmly established in Korea, would outflank China, and 
strengthen her power of attack by sea and by land a hundred-fold. 
In a word, the latest move of Russia most seriously affects the 
balance of power in Asia. 

" For ourselves, the chief question for the present is, will 
China tamely submit to this encroachment? Will she allow her 
armour to be pierced at its very weakest point? Under old conditions, 
an inert mass of hunutnity barred the way ag-ainst a further 
advance by Russia. But once allow them to become undisputed 
masters of the Korean Peninsula, and the Muscovites would have only 
a narrow strip of water between themselves and the very palace in 
which the Celestial Emperor sits enthroned. We cannot believe that 
the Chinese Government will be so tamely submissive, or %o fatally 
short -sighted, as to tolerate such a complete change in the 
condition of things. Chinese susceptibilities are only too quickly 
aroused by any symptom of foreign intrusion. It is impossible 
that at the present juncture the sensitive Celestial will take up 
a new line of action, and swallow his pride and conservatism. 
We may, therefore, confidently rely on China firmly combatting the 
pretensions on^er Korea now being put forward by Russia. No 
commercial cloak will conceal from the sharp eyes of the Peking 
officials the political considerations that underlie the whole question. 
They will be quick to appreciate the danger, and far-seeing 
enough to take every measure towards warding it off. China 
and Russia may, therefore, for the present, be allowed to settle 
their difference as to who shall exercise the domineering influence 
over Korea. Great Britain can afford to watch the diplomatic 
struggle with equanimity, at least for a time. As we have 
frequently pointed out in these columns, the Chinese Alliance \s 
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virtually the key to the Eastern Question. If Russia menace 
China, China will draw closer her relations with Great Britain, 
and our position will be sensibly strengthened. Tkt French in 
Tonquin got a taste as to what torn the impassive hostility of China 
really nuans. Were Russia inoolvedin hostility elsewhere^ China 
could fasten on her loins on the Manchurian frontier ^ and shatter the 
prestige of the White Czar in Central Asia, It is certain that Russia 
could not conduct simultaneous campaigns in Europe, Afg'hanis- 
tan, and Eastern Siberia. We can, therefore, view with 
complacency Russia and China coming to loggerheads over 
the question of Korea. Within recent years we have seen 
Russia forced to yield under pressure from China. We venture 
to think she will have to withdraw her pretensions in the present 
case also. Should the result be otherwise ^ there is no disguising the 
fact thai the question would then become one of burning importance to 
England and to India, Already the naval strength (/Russia in the 
North Pacific is quite sufficient to cause us serious anxiety. But 
with Korea as a base of operations ^ her menace would be in- 
comparably more dangerous, and our vast commerce in these seas 
would be liable to a reeling blow in the event of any sudden outbreak 
of war. It willy therefore^ be for Great Britain to lend all the 
weight of her influence in assisting China to prevent the restlessness 
and aggressiveness of Russia disturbing * the Land of the Morning 
Calm, as the Koreans term their secluded corner of the globe." 

As there are some who may urge that persons of note in 
India are scarcely justified in busying themselves about ' Corean 
Affairs,' it may be convenient to reproduce one or t^o quotations 
from journals whose utterances appear to contain the germs of 
official inspiration. 

In connection with the inauguration of the Bokhara- 
Samarcand branch of the Transcaspian Railway, the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of Ihe Times (London) writes as follows : — 

" The Russians in Central Asia. 

"St. Petersburg, May 13, 1888. 

"The departure of a large number of foreigners, chiefly 
Frenchmen, to witness the official inauguaration of the Bokhara- 
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Samarcand branch of the Transcaspian Railway, upon the 
invitation of General Annenkoff and the Russian Government, is 
again bringing the subject of this important undertaking in 
Russian Central Asia into prominence. Among other manifesta- 
tions, the event has elicited another remarkable review article 
from the pen of the welUknown critic of the last British campaign 
in Afghanistan, General Soboleff, of the Grand General Staff. 
This officer continues to affirm the perfect feasibility of a suc- 
cessful Russian movement of aggression upon India, and calls 
4he completion of the Sama/tcand Railway the beginning of the end, 
which end, he says, will be the future campaign of Russian troops 
across the Indus, He adds : — * The stronger Russia is in Central 
Asia, the weaker will be the British power in India, and the more 
complaisant Will be British diplomacy in Europe.* Referring to 
Lord R. Churchiirs opinion as to the consequences of the 
Crimean War, General Soboleff concludes with the remark : — 

'* ' In order to assure England's dominion in India, which in 
many respects depends upon Russia, the latter has a right to 
demand the security of her commemd of the Black Sea. Only 
in this sense is a durable understanding possible. Without such 
an understanding, England will always be threatened with the 
danger of losing India.' " 

When it is known that the General Soboleff above-named 
was, at the time he wrote these significant lines, in frequent com- 
munication with General Ignatieff — of Amour region renown — we 
have no great difficulty in finding a connecting link between 
Russian moves in Central and Eastern Asia. 

Being in possession of another somewhat instructive cutting 
from Ihe Times (London), I insert it lest I should be guilty of 
committing an unpardonable oversight. It is the report it 
published in January of 1888 — of two letters written by the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who, by the way, is a resident 
( ? guest ) in the dominions of the Tsar ! Here> then, is the 
cutting in extenso^ 

10 
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"Dhulibp Singh. 

" Paris, January 8. 

" I am authorized to publish the following letters, the originals 
of which are in my hands, addressed by Dhuleep Singh to one 
of his friends. However unimportant the writer may now be, 
they are curious productions and contain passages which deserve 
to be known, especially by the English public. As they were 
despatched from Russia, it may be presumed that the writer 
counted on their being perused by vigilant Russian officials 
before they were sent off, and that he thus wished to convey 
assurances of devotion to the Czar: — 

" ' Monsieur le Comte, — I have the pleasure of acknowledging^ 
the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and return you my 
best thanks for it. It is very pleasing to making the acquaint- 
ance of one who hates the English as much as I do. I much 
regret to inform you that the President of your great Republic 
did not behave courteously towards me, as M. Gr^vy has not up 
to the present sent me a reply to a letter I addressed him asking 
for French protection, so as to enable me to reside at Pondi- 
cherry, some months before I quitted Paris. But that now 
matters very litde, as my destiny has brought me to the feet of my 
Sovereign, the Emperor of Russia, whom I am prepared to serve with 
my life should he ever desire to employ me in his service. Thanking 
you from my heart for your kind sympathy towards my country- 
men, whom I hope one of these days to deliver — as predicted of 
me in a prophecy written in the year 1725 by the last religious 
teacher of the Sikhs. — I remain your faithful Dhulekp Singh, 
Sovereign of the Sikh nation and proud, implacable foe of 
England.' ** 

" 'Moscow, November 4, 1S87. 

" ' Monsieur le Comte, — I have again to thank you for another 
kind letter. My knowledge of French is very limited, or with 
sincere thanks I would accept the book which you kindly offer to 
present me with. I have only one true private friend in Paris, 
but I am not at liberty to disclose his name without his authority. 
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However, I will write to him and if he thinks proper (of which I 
have no doubt) he will communicate with you. I am really most 
g^rateful to you for all the kindness you express towards and the 
interest you evince in me. May God reward you for desiring to 
help an almost friendless man. Again thanking you from my 
heart.— I remain your most grateful Dhuleep Singh, Sovereign 
of the Sikh nation and proud, implacable foe of England.' " 

Those short-sighted politicians who fail to detect the affinity 
of Anglo-Chinese policy, seem marvellously oblivious to facts 
respecting the almost certain connexion at a comparatively early 
date of India and China by railway. They wilfully ignore the 
indisputable fact that the destiny of China and Britain largely 
depend upon the prolongation of their cordial understanding and 
the cohesiveness of their foreign policy. It should be generally 
understood that a blow at the prestige of China (by Russian or 
other instruments) — be it in Corea, or Manchuria, or Kuldja — 
will be felt in India and, in fine, wheresoever British and Russian 
rivalry is brought in close contact. 

Now, let us return to the article reprinted from the Times of 
India and notice, firstly, the reasons given for the evacuation of 
Port Hamilton* in 1887. 

It is affirmed that three reasons existed for the surprising 
relinquishment of this naval station : — 

I. — "It was undoubtedly diplomatic pressure from St 
Petersburg, exercised through the channel of 
Peking, that led to our evacuation of the Station. 

II.— "At that time" (shortly prior to our withdrawal) 
"China strongly protested her suzerain claims 
over Corea. . . . The world acquiesced in 
these claims, and in deference thereto we relin- 
quished Port Hamilton in 1887." 

III.— "Port Hamilton was not worth the price of Chinese 
enmity.*' 



* The Corean name of this place is Sam Toh, "throe islaadi,*' and is 
aa adjunct of the province of Cholia. 
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China has by this time probably perceived that in making; 
such a demand she was acting under the influence of Russian 
cajolery. For now comes the awakening. Within the space of 
two years Russia has succeeded in ingratiating herself with the 
Corean Court, that at the present time the virtually dominates the 
country I 

On the 1st of February 1887 three members of Parliament 
—namely, Messrs. Stevenson, Bryce, and Baring Young— asked 
Sir James Fergusson in the House of Commons " Whether Port 
Hamilton is to be shortly evacuated by Her Majesty's forces ; 
and, if so, what arrangements have been made with the Chinese 
or any other government regarding its future custody ? " 

In reply Sir James Fergusson said : — " I am requested by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to state, that Port 
Hamilton will shortly be evacuated by Her Majesty's forces. 
No arrangements have been made respecting its future custody ; 
but it is understood that a Corean official will be present at the 
time of the departure of the British ships. No conditions have 
been made with the Government, but Her Majesty's Government 
did not determine to retire from Port Hamilton till they had received 
a guarantee from the Chinese Government that no part of Corea 
including Port Ham'lton, shall be occupied by any foreign Power. '^ 

To the portion of Sir James Fergusson's statement which I 
have quoted in italics I especially draw attention, because the 
British Government through him asserted that the Chinese 
Government had given a guarantee to the effect, that ** no. part c/ 
Corea^ including Port Hamilton, shall be occupied by any foreign 
Power:* This is rather different from the construction put upon 
the case by the Times of India^ which somewhat moderates the 
situation in the following language:— "The proposition" (mean^ 
ing the guarantee) " was so obvious that at the time of the Port 
Hamilton negotiations it was accepted as an axiom." It will be 
conceded that the negotiations resulted in something more than 
" an axiom " being evolved from the serious deliberations of the 
negotiators concerned in the retirement of the Briti^ force from 
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Port Hamilton. Just one more glance at the utterances of the 
Times of India^ which is too brief in some parts, notably when it 
says, " Within recent years we have seen Russia forced to yield 
under pressure from China.*' This, doubtless, refers to the 
Livadia Treaty incident. It will be remembered that this treaty 
was drawn up, with Russia, for the purpose of settling the difii. 
culties which had arisen in the extreme western part of the 
Chinese Empire. His Excellency ChCbig Hao represented China 
on this occasion. It appeared from subsequent events [the im- 
prisonment of ChOng Hao and the repudiation of the treaty by 
his Grovemment] that the Celestial representative was unable to 
cope with the astute Russian diplomatists. This was in 1880, 
when, as a natural sequence, China prepared to insist upon 
"carrying her point" by force of arms, if necessary. The 
matter ended peaceably, however, and the situation, which bore 
several serious aspects, was cleared up in an amicable manner : 
China coming out of the struggle, more or less, triumphantly. 
Facing page 41 will be found a chart of "The Kuldja 
Triangle," showing many interesting details. 

With these remarks I must now return and pick up the 
thread of my story — Russia and her movements, which may 
be continued by a further quotation from the article we are 
just now reviewing— namely, "Already the naval strength of 
Russia in the Nordi Pacific is quite sufficient to cause us 
serious anxiety. But with Corea as a base of operations, her 
menace would be incomparably more demgerous, and our vast 
commerce in these seas would be liable to a reeling blow in the 
event of any sudden outbreak of war. ..." As for China, it 
is again only necessary to cast one's eyes on the map of Eastern 
Asia to realize that Russia, firmly established in Corea, would 
outflank China, and strengthen her power of attack by sea and 
by land a hundredfold. In a word, the last move of Russia^ 
most seriously affects the balance of power in Asia. . • " But 
once allow them [the Russians] to become undisputed masters 

* The Overland Trade Convention* 
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of the Corean Peninsula, and the Muscovites would have only a 
narrow strip of water between themselves and the very p>alace 
in which the Celestial Emperor sits enthroned." 

By these quotations it is clear the Times of India surmises 
that G>rea's roads, harbours, rivers, islands, and coal-beds are 
not yet at the disposal of Russia I In this I most flatly contradict 
the Editor of The Times of Irulia^ and tell him at once that he 
has failed to hit the nail full on the head. On the contrary, his 
jf uns have fairly " missed fire ; " for the danger in the situation 
tv>-day may be summed up as follows : — 

I.—Corea and Russia have a Secret understanding. 
II. — Corea looks to Russia to obtain for her absolute 
independence. 

III. — If Russia desires, at any moment^ to make use of 
Corean harbours, roads, coal, islands, etc., etc.« 
in offensive operations against China, or British 
possessions in the Far East, Corea could not, 
and assuredly — in her presetit humour — would 
not, attempt effectual resistance. 

IV. — That any Power attempting to prevent Russia from 
using Corean harbours with belligerent intent 
would at once, herself, be involved in hostilities 
with the ravenous Northerner. 

V. — That by international law " It is usual, when intestine 
divisions vex a State, for one or more of those 
States with whom it is in amity to proffer their 
mediation to compose the differences that may 
unhappily have arisen ; and the acceptance of suc/i 
an offer by both parties gives to the State offering 
the right to interfered* 

It is highly probable that Corea would accept, gladly, 
proffered mediation of this kind, should it emanate from the 
Government of the Tsar. A body of Russian Cossacks would 
probably be used to compose the differences which might 

• From Polson'b Law of Nations, p. 26, par. I. 
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unhappily arise. By history we know the Russian modus operandi 
of COMPOSING a State ! 

It is possible that Russian designs may be frustrated by 
China, Japan, and Great Britian conjointly using their influence 
to curb the ambition of the northern intruders. It may be well 
to note here that it is within the province of the most interested 
Powers to collectively inform* Corea that, none other than a neutral 
policy can be tolerated in the pemnsult. Why should the best 
interests of Britain, China, Japan, Germany, and America be 
held in constant jeopardy, owing to the indiscreet conduct of a 
petty Kingdom ? Why should such a state of affairs be tole- 
rated year in and year out ? I leave my readers to answer these 
questions as they see fit. The danger, great as it is at present, 
will become intensified, gradually, as the Through Siberian 
Railway approaches completion. If ever China is to get back 
her lost possessions in the Amour region ; if ever Corea is to be 
peaceful and prosperous ; if ever assurance of positive security 
for our vast commerce in the Far East is to be obtained; if 
ever Japan is to reoccupy the island of Saghalien, it must be 
done— all should be accomplished— before this Through Siberian 
Railway become un/ait accompli. If not, we may safely predict 
that it will be too late ! 

Under date 23rd June 1887, the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of Ihe Times wrote as follows : — 

"A Through Siberian Railway. 

" A very important decision in Russian railway construction 
has just been come to regarding a scheme which has often been 
ridiculed as utterly incapable of present realization. The great 
' through Siberian Railway,' right away to the Pacific, is to be 
commenced at last. Siberia altogether, it will be seen, is this 
year receiving more than ordinary attention. The Grand Duke 
Michael has just gone to the Ekaterinburg Exhibition and will, it 
is said, open the new Siberian University at Tomsk. The pro- 
longation of the railway now in progress through Ekaterinburg 
and Tiumen will shortly be met by several other lines, laid across 
the Siberian plains from the port of Vladivostock. 
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" On Monday last the Emperor approred the decision of the 
State Council to make immediate surveys for die laying of a 
railway from Tomsk to Irkutsk and Stretinsk (the last a town on 
the Shilka, an affluent to the Amoor), and from Lake Khanka, 
or Han.koi, to Vladivostock. The surveys and construction are 
to be confined to the Minister for War, under the guidance of 
the Governors-General of the Usuri, or Amoor, district, and 
Eastern Siberia, Baron Korff and General Ignatieff. The latter 
is the brother of the famous diplomatist and ex Jidinister. Part 
of the line is, if possible, to be commenced next spring, and it 19 
estimated that the whole may be completed in about five years. 
Direct communication will then be established by alternate 
railway and water transport between St. Petersburg and Russia's 
Pacific ports, occupying about ij days — from St. Petersburg- 
to Tsumen five days, Tiumen to Tomsk three days, Tomsk 
to Stretinsk two days, Stretinsk to Khanka Lake by the Amoor 
four days, and from Khanka to Vladivostock one day. It is 
possible that Boorsa, further up the river, may yet be chosen as 
the station instead of Stretinsk, on account of the difficulties of 
navigation. 

'' This Siberian Pacific connecting line is of course called 
/or fy important strategical considerations. Baron Korff, who^, 
as well as his colleague Ignatieff, has been staying here for 
several months, insists on the necessity for having a railway 
laid from the east of the Baikal Lake to the Shilka, in order 
to enable him to get reinforcements of troops from Irkutsk^ within a 
reasonable time, up to his part of the Chinese frontier. The execution 
of the project having been assigned, as is now the vogue here, 
to the Mini ster for War, it meets with much opposition from 
the Minister of Communications, Admiral Possiett, who it is 
reported will make it a question of retaining or giving up his 
portfolio. If the decision stand good in spite of this opposition 
the railway battalions will, of course, be set to work again after 
the completion of their task in Bokhara, and the direction wll], 
quite naturally, be intrusted to General Annenkoff, who has already 
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<dUtinguished himself to much by rapid and economical roihvdy 
<onslruction" 

The same journal, on the 29th June 1887, published a long- 
and interesting article upon this subject—the " Through Siberian 
Railway" — which may be found very readable at the present 
juncture. It runs as follows : — 

" Our St. Petersburg correspondent referred the other day 
to a railway scheme which transcends even the enormous scale 
to which recent Russian projects for bridging over the vast spaces 
of the empire have accustomed the world. If the plan be carried 
out as sketched, within five years a traveller will be able to cross 
in fifteen days from the capital on the Neva to Vladivostock, the 
navy port on the Pacific. Communication is already established 
with Ekaterinburg, at which, as the Russian Government has 
notified for the information of English vacation tourists, an exhi- 
bition of Siberian products is being held. The Grand Duke 
Michael is <xi his way thither as the Czar's representative, and 
other visitors will encounter no difficulty in following in his foot- 
steps. A line to Tiumen, a link in the chain, is in progress. 
Tomsk is the next stage ; and Tomsk is a town which is sure not 
to be neglected. It is the seat of government for West Siberia, 
with a considerable population in and around it. The country is 
exceedingly fertile, a land of vineyards and orchards. A uni- 
versity, for which preparations have long been pending, is ready 
to be opened, and the formal ceremony is about to be performed. 
Thence, for the remaining two^thirds of the route, the trunk line 
has hitherto been somewhat in the air. The population is scantier 
and less advanced $ and soil and climate are less propitious. 
Strategical arguments, however, have come in to eke out those 
of commerce and political economy. Probably they have been 
yet more efficacious ; and Ekaterinburg and Tomsk may owe the 
pressing forward of their communications to the urgency of the 
Emperor's military advisers. Baron Korff, the Governor of the 
Amoor province, and General Ignatieff's brother, himself a 
General and Governor of Eastern Siberia, have been strenuous 
in setting forth the need of arrangements for the quick transport 

la 
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of troops to the Pacific coast and Chinese frontier. Their im- 
portunities have prevailed, and the Council of State has recom- 
mended the construction of lines from Tomsk to Irkutsk at the 
confluence of the Irut and the Angara, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Baikal, and to Stretinsk, a settlement on a branch of the 
Amoor. Apparently from Stretinsk, or possibly from Boorsa, 
in its stead, the route is intended to be by water, down the Amoor 
to Lake Khanka. From the lake a railroad is to be built which 
will convey the traffic to Vladivostock. The Czar has approved 
the decision of his Council ; and the Minister of War was in- 
structed to begin the work next spring. A fresh Imperial order 
has transferred the control of the construction to the Minister of 
Communications, who, it is generally supposed, was not a little 
indignant at the assignment of the undertaking to his colleague. 

" This grand connecting line is said to U called for by important 
strategical consider cUions, Except for them, it can hardly he doubted 
that Siberia might have waited long for the communications it fteeds. 
It is a paradox that a huge territory abounding in every kind of 
potential riches should have been left pining for the roads without which 
none of its resources can be rendered available until they were required 
to meet a possible military contingency consequent on a superfluous an- 
nexation outside of dubious worth, ^ Siberia has been regarded as 
a wilderness because it was unknown. It was unknown, and 
practically a wilderness, simply because it was devoid of roads. 
Inquiry has demonstrated that it is a region of extraordinary- 
fertility for a large part of its surface, and full of mineral wealth 
everywhere. Its climate, which was fabled to be horrible and 
deadly, has been proved by experience to be generally endurable, 
and at some spots delightful. In the whole, the Czars enjoy a 
dominion tenfold more valuable than all which their ambition is 
supposed to covet, if only they had taken the trouble to survey 
and open it up. Had half the energy, skill, and money been 
applied to Siberian development which have been lavished 
since its acquisition on the rounding off of Russian boundaries, 
the country would by this time have been a veritable treasure 
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house. Every later addition to the Empire by force of arms 
has been an earnest of the perpetuation of similar processes, 
and an irredeemable mortgage on Russian strength. Siberia, 
since the early years of its conquest, has been a possession in 
which Russia could not be said to have a rival. The term con- 
quest itself scarcely seems appropriate to a land which appeared 
from the first to fall to Russia as its natural right. Perhaps the 
ease with which it was won may have inclined Russian rulers to 
be careless of their gain. Certainly no portion of their gigantic 
inheritance has been treated by them with more indifference. 
Happily, both for it and for them, when a country wants roads it 
does not use them the less, or derive less advantage of any sort 
from them because their constructors did not lay them down 
with a view to its enrichment. Trade and traffic, like water, 
run wherever they find a channel. Siberia, east and west, from 
Ekaterinburg to Tobolsk and Tomsk and Irkutsk, will travel 
and export and import along the new roads the Czar has sanc- 
tioned, without regard to the intention of the promoters to pro- 
vide not so much for it as for cruisers in the harbour of Vladivostock 
or a camp on the borders of Manchuria or Corea,* By intercepting 
the main share of the benefit from the projected outlay, it will 
take a pacific revenge for having long been starved by the denial 
to it, in the interests of high and fantastic politics, of the bare 
engineering necessaries of civilized existence. 

" Some pessimist lately was depreciating the claims of modern 
mechanics to the panegyrics commonly bestowed. To his fancy 
the makers of interoceanic canals and intercontinental railways 
seem conspirators bent on defrauding the globe of its rightful 
dimensions. He sees no good in having the world made smaller 
to traverse; and the Through Siberian line must not expect eulogy 
from him. To most minds, without heed of the motives of its 
designers, it will appear a magnificent conception and a large 
future boon to humanity. It is no light thing that the transit, 
whether for pleasure or for business, from London to the shores 
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of the Sea of Japan should be able to be accomplished in 
eighteen days. Englishmen will admire; they need not be 
envious. For them the moral is that EngUind, while not 
grudging to Russia, or declining to profit by, any advantage 
of the undertaking, should employ speedily its own means fof 
effecting analogous abridgments of time and space. Many 
correspondents are prepared to remind the British public of the 
profit the Empire might derive, for instance, from a railway 
along the Euphrates Valley. That and other land routes to 
and through Asia have doubtless their advantages. We may 
go further, and admit that sooner or later they are sure to be 
realized. At the same time the impediments in the way of the 
construction of the Euphrates Valley and similar lines are 
equally obvious, and the accomplishment remains a thing of 
the dim future. Meanwhile there is a route now ready between 
Europe, America, and Asia possessed of all the essence of the 
utility the Through Siberian line can boast. The Canadian 
Pacific Route, if it cannot literally claim such celerity as that 
to which the projected Siberian route pretends, promises to be 
much more generally serviceable at once in the intermediate 
stages. From the point of view of national interest, it could 
set up an indisputable right to be aided in its development, if 
the establishment of communication by it with Asia be impossible 
without the modest State subvention for which a correspondent 
pleaded in our columns recently. Our sole doubt is whether 
a subsidy in the form of a mail contract, or any other shape, be 
really necessary to induce British traffic to adopt the new track. 
Mercantile enterprise must be grown very lethargic if it cannot 
avail itself of fresh and marvellously attractive op)enings unless 
the State will show the way." 

The lines, *' This grand connecting line is said to be called 
for by important strategical conditions," and the statement that 
" The roads [railways] are required to meet a possible military 
contingency," are well founded on fact. Strategical, and no/ 
commercial, considerations underlie Russian policy in this con- 
nection. If Russia meets with the success which she expects, 
subsequent and dependent upon the completion of this Trans* 
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Siberian Railway, no doubt she will cause enormous commerce 
to pass over her lines. But the world can but look askance 
at the utter callousness of the powers thai he in Russia respect, 
ing* the commercial interests of her subjects, which in this im- 
portant instance are made subservient to motives of military 
ag^gjandizement. 

Whilst dwelling upon this subject a quotation from the report 
of Mr. Henry Norman, of the Pall Mall Gazette^ respecting his 
interview last year with the Great Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, may 
be worthy of note. It runs thus : — 

"*The relations referred to in your question (between 
China and Corea) are as follows : There is a distinct understand, 
ing between China and Russia that any action by the latter in 
Korea will be regarded by the former as a casus belli* In reply 
to a second question the Viceroy said : — * At present the relations 
between China and Russia are simple. Upon the long Russian- 
Chinese frontier China is strong, Russia is weak. Vladivostock 
is very far from real Russia. It is alone. Russia and China 
had better be good friends.* ' But when the Trans-Siberian Pail- 
way is fimshedy your Excellency — ? ' ' Yes, then the relations of 
China and Russia will be revised. When will it be finished ?' * I 
am informed that there will be rail and water communication in 
four years.* ' Then you must repeat your question to me after 
four years. As regards Korea, it is a country unable to stand 
by itself, any talk of its ' independence ' is waste of words, the 
relation of China to it is the same as it has always been, and jrou 
may he prepared shortly to see events which will make this relation 
quite clear to all the world.* " 

Comment on the above is superfluous, beyond observing that 
the Viceroy has made up liis mind to cause a revision of the 
relations between China and Russia, and that His Excellency 
considers this imperative when the Trans-Siberian Railway is 
complete. But if the railway is being constructed in sections^ with 
a view to materially aiding the progress of a large body of 
troops across Siberia from West to East, will there not be cause 
for the revision of relations at some convenient period prior to 
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the junction of all the sections ? From land communications let 
us now turn our eyes seaward, and endeavour to find out whether 
any signs of the times can be discovered. 

In the month of Aug^t 1888 the Vladivostock, a Russian 
paper published in the port of Vladivostock in Eastern Siberia^ 
contained the following" interesting" paragraph : — 

"The Ministry of Finance at St. Petersburg has con- 
cluded a new contract with Mr. M. G. Sheveleff of this port, 
shipowner, for i s years, for steam navig-ation between Russian 
ports, Japan, Corea, and China, by which Mr. Sheveleff is bound 
during next year to add a small steamer for coasting work 
which will have to cover 12,000 miles, and the existing steamer 
Baikal must also complete 25,000 miles. Within two years he 
must supply a third large steamer and all three must then cover 
the third and following years—the small coaster 20,000 miles, the 
second large, 15,000 miles in the Gulf of Tartary, and the third, 
for navigation beyond the Russian frontier, 23,000 miles. The 
contract expires in 1903, and the subsidy will be three roubles 
for each mile covered.*' 

By this it will be observed that Mr. Sheveleff (for many 
years partner in the firm of Tokmakoflf, Sheveleff & G3., tea 
merchants of Hankow and Foochow (China), is bound to put on a 
new steamer this year (1889). She is not to be of great 
dimensions, however, and it may be presumed that she is to be a 
handy coaster. But " within two years " — e.g,, before the 30th 
of Augfust 1890— Mr. Sheveleff is bound to supply a largfe 
steamer for this projected line which is to connect Eastern 
Siberian ports with China — presumably Shanghai, vid Corean and 
Japanese ports of call. The Baikal, 717 tons, owned by Mr. 
Sheveleff and some friends, is apparently to be the pioneer 
vessel on this new line. She has been running for some years 
between Vladivostock and Japan, making occasional trips to 
China. 

Lately, a good deal of commotion was created in Corea 
owing" to an emissary — Mr. Dolotkeyvitch— of the promoters of 
this Russian enterprise, visiting the open ports of this country 
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and selecting:, amongst other important -91106, Deer Island, the 
southern boundary of Fusan Harbour, at th'eiffxtceme south-east 
point of the Corean peninsula, as a suitabfe^ place for the 
erection of offices, godown, and coal dep6ts for- t)^si steamship 
concern. It is understool that Mr. Dolotkeyvitch Ijas .not yet 
succeeded in getting Deer Island. His superiors will prqbably 
have to content themselves with a site on the mainland;-^tkii| 
the limits of the Foreign Settlements at Fusan.* ^.'.'V'' 

It is fairly understood that the promoters of this steamshfp; ' 
adventure intend that their vessels shall call at Nagasaki on 
the up and down trips between Vladivostock and Shanghai, so it 
is difficult to comprehend what advantage they would gain (from 
a purely commercial point of view) by having a coal depot in 
Poosan, seeing that Nagasaki is only a few hours steaming 
distance from it. 

Another point worthy of consideration is an almost insoluble 
conundrum, which may be formulated as follows : — Seeing that 
commerce between Russia and Corea is of microscopical dimen- 
sions, and is not likely to develop to any appreciable extent, why 
should the Russians go to the expense of running their steamers 
to and from Corean ports, and establish, in Poosan and Wunsan, 
costly agencies, presided over by Merchant Consuls? If the 
Japanese were not running their fine steamers between Shanghai 
and Vladivostock, vid Corean ports, as also from Japan to 
Corea ports, regularly, one might say that the Russians would be 
conferring a boon on the general public. But it so happens that 
traders in Corea are well satisfied with the existing order of 
things. It may appear satirical to emphasise the point ; but it 

* By the way, I may take this opportunity of giving the correct 
orthocrapby of this important strategical point in Corea : In the Corean 
alphabet there is no character having the sound of F, The natives call this 

glace Potsan. It has derived its present name f^om the Japanese, who 
ave had a settlement there for a great number of years. The other open 
ports of Corea are also mis-spelt as a rule. For instance, Jenehuan and 
Nimen and Jimen are used instead of Inchun, to designate the port, on 
the west coast, usually called by the local name of the harbour, Chemulpo. 
Inch UN is the native name of the town situated about 5 miles east by 
fouth of the British Consulate at Chemulpo. On the east coast, Geutan^ 
and Yueman are used instead of Wunsan the native name of the only 
open port on that side of this country.— .C D. 



is noteworthy, nei/jertbetess, that ihere u not a single RussiOfi 
merchant throughcuiii^wkcle length and breadth <f Corea ! Where, 
then, do Russcr-'Coi'ean commercial interests derive their source ? 
The readef ^en*judge for himself. 

It i^ bf course feasible enough that these steamers are 
inten*ded as a connecting link, or feeder, for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which may, possibly, be completed in the spring of 
^*j;S9r. The machinations of Russian capitalists may picture to 
•...^ '^fiemselves huge goods trains carrying, to and from Europe, by 
•. \' the Trans-Siberian Railroad, at least two-thirds of the enormous 
commerce which now finds its way eastward and westward, 
vid the Suez Canal, in British, French, and German bottoms. 
But it is difficult to reconcile such a scheme with the im- 
portant utterances of the Tsar's councillors, made at the time 
great His Imperial Majesty sanctioned the construction of this 
railway.* 

The completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway will cause a 
tremendous revolution in Far Eastern affairs, either politically or 
commercially; and it behoves us, one and all, to weigh these 
facts thoroughly; for where some may gain, others will, un- 
doubtedly lose. Russia, however, appears to have all to gain and 
but little to lose ! 

In concluding this topic, I insert a curious paragraph, culled 
from The Times of the 9th March 1888 :— 

" Russia. 

" Brussels, March 4. 

"The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Nord remarks 
that no special importance should be attached to the mar arrival 
of a Corean Embassy at St, Petersburg , as the Embassy will also 
visit several other European countries. But, he adds, // is 
nevertheless sati^actory to wUness the maintenance <f amicable relations 
between Russia and Corea, as the progressive development of the 
Russian provinces in the extreme East depends in great part on the 
existence ^ such relations^^ 

* Again I refer the reader ( %et page 37 of this work) to the officially 
declared motive for pushing on tiie construction of this great through line, 
at reported in Ihe jtifnei.— C. D. 
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Up to the present time this Embassy has not reached St. 
Petersburg. It got as far as Hongkong-. It is interesting to 
note that this writer of the Nord is of opinion that " the progres- 
sive development of the Russian provinces in the extreme East 
depends in a great part upon the existence of amicable 
relations between Russia and Corea." Corea, then, after all, is 
of some importance to Russia I Who would have thought it ? 

In the month of March of last year the Ncnosti (St. Peters- 
burg) announced another Russian Expedition! The Times 
contains a translation of its contemporary's statements in this 
connection, which purports to be an exposd of the raisan (Te&e for 
this new and interesting expedition which is possibly, at the 
present time, in our neighbourhood. It runs as follows : — 

" The NaoosH states that 'the Minister of Domains is about 
to send to the Far East a scientific expedition under the charge of 
M. Ivanow, a mining engineer. The main and practical object 
of this expedition is to search for oil springs sufficiently produc- 
tive to supply our fleet as well as the future raihoay of the 
Oussuri Valley. To insure the success of these investigations it 
has been decided not to confine its work to pure exploration, but 
to make careful study of the whole geological conformation of the 
country. By this means it is hoped that it will be possible to 
ascertain where wells may be sunk with the best prospect of success. 
The expedition will be divided into two parties, one making the 
survey and the other exploring for oil deposits. The sum of 
80,000 rupees has been allotted for the purposes of the expedition, 
which will have the support of the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments and of the Govemor-Greneral of the Amour region." 

" The main and practical object of this expedition is to 
search for oil springs sufficiently productive to supply our 
fleet, as well as the future railway of the Oussuri Valley," says 
the Novosti. It is to be hoped that M. IvanofI and his colleagues 
will succeed in finding the copious supply of oil which they 
apparently cmticipate. It is important that the ostensible main 
object of the expedition will be accomplished ; and, irrespective 
of this, a great addition to geological knowledge may be the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Judge Denny's Policy in Corea: His Interviewer. 

While in Hongkong, during the month of May of this year 

(1889), Judge Denny, the Adviser of the King of Corea and 

Director of Foreign Affairs, was interviewed by a representative 

of the China Mail.* Amongst other remarkable assertions, Mr. 

Denny said that Corea is a weak coutUry and must lean upon some 

other State f and he hazarded the opinion that Corea should lean 

upon China I Notwithstanding the fact of Mr. Denny's ideas of 

policy being almost diametrically opposed to my conceptions 

respecting the necessity for weak States leaning upon great 

neighbours, I venture to throw down the gauntlet to him. I 

will, for the sake of argument, allow this to pass momentarily, 

and take my readers on to a portion of his conversation which 

apparently discounts his expressed opinion (I don't say bond fide 

opinion, be it noted; for it is quite impossible for one who is not 

in the Judge's confidence to know what his ''truth, the whole 

truth, and nothing but the truth " consists of). It is in substance 

as follows ; " Corea never looked /or Foreign assistance until Yuan 

commenced his hectoring and crimes in Soul.** Also, " China will 



• A report of this interview was published in the China Mail and will 
be found in the Appendix to this work. 
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have nothing to fear if she ceases to interfere with the domestic affairi 
of the Peninsula,^* 

Is it not obvious from these utterances that Mr. Denny- 
knows Corea has leaned, and is still leaning, on some Foreign arm ; 
and that he encourages this course, with a view to undermining 
China's influence? (It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that Mr. O. N. Denny is the Adviser of the King of Corea.) 
Mr. Denny speaks of China's Ugitimate influence and goes on to 
say, in as many words, that China's conduct having annoyed 
him and his Corean patron he is making some effort to coun- 
teract her influence altogether. Surely Chinese statesmen and 
the general public will not be gulled with such empty protesta- 
tions of leanings towards China which, it is intended, his utter- 
ances should convey! Eniendez un peutl Mojet hooit shto 
Denny ne^ogdah ob ay torn nt doomarl! Honi soit qui maly pense. 

As to the question of necessity for Corea to lean on some 
Great Power, I have shown that this theory I entirely dissent 
from ; and I trust some of my readers will be persuaded that 
the leaning theory is a fallacy. It is reasonable to aver that 
Neutrality is the antidote for Corea's ills. I submit it merely, 
and it is open to criticism, that were China and the other 
interested Powers to take steps for the establishment and 
maintenance of strict neutrality in this peninsula, that peace 
and prosperity would soon prevail over the chaos and corruption 
now reigning in the capital. It may be that strict neutrality 
does not, in the opinion of Chinese statesmen, dovetail with the 
exigencies of the hour ; and I trust that none of them will take 
serious exception to the expression of my opinions— opinions 
not gleaned by a cursory glance at the situation, but evolved 
from six years study of the Far Eastern Question, while resident 
in Corea, together with four years previous personal observa- 
tions while in other parts of the Orient. The policy followed 
in Switzerland may, and probably would, suffice for Corea — a 
country in many ways similarly situated. It is not by leaning 
upon any one State that Switzerland is Switzerland to-day. Yet 

IS 
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Switzerland flourishes, peace prevail there, and she is higfhly 
respected by all her great and wealthy neighbours. 

Would it not be instructive were Judge Denny to explain to 
us what he means hy foreign assistance ? Whether it is Protectorate, 
or Alliance, or holy Alliance, or simply Friend ^'pidgin f" 



IN CONCLUSION, 



Let me add a few words respecting Regal Advisers, men 
who, in a position to influence a monarch or a government, 
endeavour to so shape the course of events that bloodshed shall 
be inevitable, that thousands of men shall be sent hurriedly 
into eternity, that thousands of families shall be bereft of their 
loved ones, that chaos of most unrighteous description shall 
flourish I About such individuals impartial readers will concur 
with me in the opinion : — Better that a millstone were hanged about 
their necks and that they were cast into the sea, than that they should 
either adopt or recommend a policy which must inevitably lead to dis^ 
quietude, imperil the peace of the world and jeopardize the best 
interests of millions of harmless and peace4oving people. 

Far be it from me to write anything which may have as its 
sequence political disturbance. My object has been, in the 
foregoing pages, to abate, rather than accelerate, the approach- 
ing storm which the ripple on the surface gives us warning of, 
and truly indicates how the depths are surging below. 

When the storm comes, when the raging, foaming billows 
burst upon the world's communities, let us hope that those 
Powers, the weight of whose influence is on the side of the main- 
tenance of peace, will not be found wanting; but that, on the 
contrary, they will ride over the raging main, successfully, 
triumphantly, bringing their combined interests into a haven of 
safety, leaving all aggressors — those who may be responsible for 
the outcome of seriously strained relations — leaving them, I say, 
a confounded, a contemptible, a crushed mass of inert humanity. 

Let us hope that the champions of liberty and civilization — 
the champions of peace — will ever and anon frustrate the attacks 
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of agfgfressive antagonists. Let us hope that the banner of the 
hosts struggling on behalf of the true rights of mankind will 
ever fly aloft, proudly and majestically, beyond the power of 
criminals to stain it and beyond the power of tyrants to conquer 
it. 

CHESNEY DUNCAN. 
Chemulpo, Corea, 2ist Juru^ i88g. 
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APPENDIX I. 
" Reported Russo-Japanese Alliance." 

On the 28th December 1888, The Tmes startled the Old 
World with a paragraph bearing, in large type, the above 
strange announcement, from a correspondent. The communi- 
cation is under date, from Philadelphia, of the 7th December 
1888:— 

" Don Juan Caballero, ex-Secretary of the Spanish Legation 
in Japan, is crossing this continent on his way to Washington. 
In the course of an interview at Winnipeg he stated that when 
he left Yokohama there was a current report that a Secret 
Treaty had been concluded between Russia and Japan against 
England. During several months Russia had been cultivating 
amicable relations with the Japanese Court, fearing that, in the 
event of war with England, Japan might give the British an 
advantage in respect of operations in the Pacific Ocean. The 
terms of the treaty were unknown. The Russian Minister in 
Jap; declined to speak on the subject." 
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As far as is known at present, the Japanese press has 
treated the rumours, so industriously spread by Don Juan 
Cabaliero, with perfect contempt, — no denial of this reported 
Russo-Japanese Alliance having appeared as yet in vernacular 
journals I 

Don Juan Cabaliero probably desires to remain long in the 
memory of mankind. If this was his object, he will be much 
pleased with " Corea and The Powers," wherein His Excellency 
has the honour of being immortalized. 

The Si, James's Gautte oi 14th February 18S9 contained a 
paragraph regarding an attempt by Russia to coquet with 
Japan. It is certainly worthy of notice at the present juncture ; 
so it is here reproduced : — 

" When the Russian Minister to Japan returned to Tokio 
some months ago, he was the bearer of the insignia of the 
Order of St. Catherine, set in diamonds, which the Czar had 
presented to the Empress of Japan. The subject has escaped 
notice, and it is only now that the Russian official papers are 
publishing a detailed account of this Ihtle incident in Russia's 
policy in the Far East. In the first place it is pointed out that 
this is the first Order which the Empress of Japan has been 
offered ; and in the second place the greatest stress is laid on 
the manner in which this honour was received by both the 
recipient and the whole Japanese people. On the day fixed for the 
audience, the Russian Minister, M. Schevitch, was conveyed with 
his suite in two Court carriages from the Legation to the palace. 
The Emperor, wearing the Russian Order of St. Andrew, the 
Empress, the Princes of the blood, the members of the Court, 
and three ex-Ministers of Japan at St. Petersburg, awaited his 
arrival in the throne chamber. M. Schevitch, after an appropriate 
speech, placed the Order in the hands of the Empress, who 
made a reply expressing her appreciation of and gratitude for 
the kindness of their Majesties the Czar and Czarina of Russia. 
The Mikado then bestowed on M. Schevitch the Order of the 
Rising Sun. A breakfast followed ; and this was remarkable for 
the fact that the Empress for the first time presented herself at 

16 
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the table, although she remained only a short time. It was 
also noted that the Mikado remained in conversation with the 
Russian Minister for a considerable length of time." 

There can be but little doubt that Russia endeavoured to 
gain the good-will of Japan, with a view to preventing her from 
adopting a policy which might thwart her plans in the Far East, 
fearing that, in the event of war with China or Great Britain, 
Japan might give the enemy some advantage in respect of 
operations in the Pacific Ocean. Den Juan is doubtless right so 
far as this conception of the significance of the decoration affair 
is concerned; but it is hardy conceivable that Japan would 
commit herself to a policy which, though possibly securing 
herself from immediate danger, could but result in placing her 
ultimately at the mercy of a Grreat Power which, but a few years 
ago, attempted to get complete command of the North Pacific 
by acquiring the island of Tsushima I This attempt was made 
when Japan's navy was barely in its infancy, and it was only the 
timely assistance of the British navy, acting under the instruc- 
tions of Sir Rutherford Alcock, which saved Japan and probably 
other States as well. 
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APPENDIX n. 

CoREAN Forugn Missions Question. 

Respecting the manner in which Corea despatched an 
Embassy to the United States of America, in the autumn of 
1887, ^n<l ^^ the same time pretended to send another to Europe, 
The Chauiauquan (June 1889), published by Dr. Theodore L. 
Flood at Meadville, Pa., contains the following* strange story 
from the pen of Mrs. Carl Biuiis : — 

"Oriental Legations in WASHiNcrroN. 



''A few years ago the United States demanded indemnity 
from China for the murder of the crew and officers of an 
American trading vessel which had attempted to open com- 
merce with Corea. China grumblingly replied that she was not 
responsible for the doings of the Coreans. Little Corea, who 
had long shivered like a mouse, watched by two hungry cats 
(China and Japan),/r^/i>fg' herself the sure prey <f one of them tf she 
made an independent move, was probably astounded at the piece of 
good luck the parsimony of her big neighbour had brought her. 
She made haste to assume control of her own destinies ; he/ore 
her watching rivals could realize their loss, she had made a treaty 
ivith the United States, opened her kingdom to its ambassadors, end 
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dispatched her own to represent her newly assumed importance at our 
national capital, 

" It is but little over a year since the Coreans arrived. The 
moral support the recognition of her sovereignty by this country gave 
her was incalculable, 

" Although the trade of the United States with the Oriental 
countries is not so large or so intimate as the trade of England, 
Germany, or possibly Russia, yet she is a power whose good-will 
they are all desirous to cultivate, realizing that her friendliness rests 
upon no sinister schemes of land robbery or dominion, 

" Dr, H, N, Allen, who had drifted to Corea in the train of 
the American Legation as physician, and whose surgical skill 
won him the post of Court Doctor for his Majesty, was sent as 
Secretary to advise these uninitiated diplomats, and act as interpreter of 
their strange tongue,^ 

"Pak Chung Lang, who was accredited to this country 
(United States), with a suite of ten associates, besides servants, 
already has strayed eastward as far as Japan, leaving the diplomatic 
concerns of his Legation in the hands of the Secretary. Rumour 
whispers that the poor man's malaise, which serves as the excuse 
for his retirement, was none other than home^sickness in its most 
violent form, Corean law does not permit its Ministers to resign 
their duties, so until his Majesty is pleased to call him back, 
he will gaze across the narrow stretch of water which still separates 
him from his home, with a longing wish to re-enter. He 
possessed the full favour of the monarch and in his capacity of 
Ussa, had the right of pronouncing autocratic sentences of life and 
death. The Coreans, unlike the Chinese or Japanese, always 
have partaken freely of animal food, so that they found no 
difficulty in adapting themselves to an American menu, 2kvo 
Corean ladies, wives of the attaches, were culded to the f amity life 
of the Legation this year. Although the Corean custom is as rigid 



* Here followed a good deal about the head-gear of the Coreans and a 
complaint that they are laughed at, and even stoned, by the populace of 
Wasnington ! 
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dx the Chinese regarding the seclusion ofwomtn^ yet, at once, upon 
their arrival they were introduced to the freedom of civilized 
life." ♦ 

As to Corea making an independent move, it is absolutely false 
for it is a matter of history that Japan did this for her little 
neighbour, long before Commodore Schufeldt negotiated, through 
the mediation of China, a treaty of amity and commerce between 
America and Corea in the year 1882. 

A perusal of a despatch, sent by the King of Corea to His 
Excellency Li Hiing Chang, respecting Envoys to the West, will 
doubtless assist the reader to perceive that **her watching rivals^^ 
had no occasion to " realize their loss." They were not taken 
by surprise in any way : — 

"The King of Corka's Despatch to Li HiiNG Chang: 

The Corsan Embassies. 

" The King of Corea has the honour to state that on the 26th 
day of tfie 9th moon in this year he received a Memorial from 
Cho Py^ng-u, President of the Foreign Board, stating that he 
had on that same day received a despatch from the Agent- 
General Yuan to the effect that, at about seven o'clock on the 
evening of the 24th, he had been favoured with a telegraphic 
reply from the Grand Secretary Li as follows : — * Your telegram 
to hand, stating that the Corean King is writing officially to say, 
in reference to the Plenipotentiary Envoys deputed some time 
ago to proceed to the various countries of the Great West, that 
the representatives of the different Powers have already been 
requested to inform their respective Governments, and that it 
will not be desirable to alter their titles, in such wise as to attract 
suspicion ; that it is proposed to instruct the said Envoys to pro- 
ceed on, and, as soon as their formal mission shall have been 
performed, to recall them, and leave Secretaries df Legation in 
charge, with a view to economy ; also to instruct the said Envoys 
that, on their arrival in the Western countries, they are to 
continue to obey the old forms with the Ministers of China, 

♦ The italicM are mine. — C. D. . 

«7 
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evincing all proper respect, etc., etc. This languag^e is submis- 
sive enoug^h, and I feel bound to show as much consideration as 
I can. But, having been honoured with the Imperial command 
to the effect that, 'on the Envoys thus despatched taking up their 
residence, the forms of intercourse should be arranged so as to 
safeguard all (or both) parties, and that the officers thus 
sent to the different States must adopt the forms of Vassal 
States in their relations with China, and in matters not 
provided for are commanded to ask advice as to what is 
to be done, so that everything may come right,* I must 
positively lay three points clearly down. Foremost, when the 
Corean Envoy first arrives in a given country, he should in the 
first instance proceed to the Chinese Legation and report 
himself, requesting the Imperial Chinese Envoy to introduce 
him to the Foreign Office, after which this step need not be 
insisted upon. Secondly, on all state occasions, banquets, and 
other public functions, the Corean Envoy should follow after 
the Imperial Chinese Envoy. Thirdly, in diplomatic matters 
of great importance, the Corean Envoy should first confidentially 
seek the instructions of the Imperial Chinese Envoy. These are 
all forms which are due from Vassal States in their relations 
(with the Suzerain), and in no way concern the other States, 
which other States have no right to question them; and as to 
the 'matters not provided for' of the Imperial Decree as to 
which they will advise so as to come right, etc.,' China's interests 
are intimately bound up with those of Corea, and the Imperial 
Envoys who represent her are all distinguished statesmen, who 
will certainly know how to treat the Corean Envoys liberally. 
You will be so good as to first request the Foreign Board to 
represent to the King that he should direct the Envoys to obey 
accordingly, and when his official communication shall arrive, 
I will reply further. 

** From the above the King fully perceives how Your Excel- 
lency enters into the Emperor's patronising goodness and 
consideration for my poor State in granting my request, where 
circumstances are difficult of accommodation, as in the matter 
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of preserving the Envoys' titles, thus keeping good faith with 
the world (or the Empire), and avoiding the creation of suspicion 
in neighbouring States. Henceforth diplomatic forms shall not 
fail to safeguard both (or all) parties, in such wise as to secure 
eternal peace to my dynasty, and to put a stop to troublesome 
language. This comes all of Your Excellency's extreme desire 
to preserve things entire from first to last, and my heartfelt 
gratitude knows no bounds. I shall send copies this month to 
Pak Ty^ng-yang, Plenipotentiary to America, and to Cho Ch'in- 
hi, Plenipotentiary to England, Crermany, Russia, Italy, and 
France, who have respectively left for their posts in the Great 
West, and shall instruct them to respectfully fulfil their several 
duties. As to the three points upon which Your Excellency has 
come to a sound resolution in obedience to the Rescript, the 
measures so carefully thought out are both complete and 
thorough, and excite my especial esteem. I have directed the 
Foreign Board to reply officially to the Agent-General Yiian 
that steps are now being taken accordingly, and that instructions 
are being sent to Pak Ty^ng-yang and Cho Ch'in-hi, and I 
have now the honour to express my thanks to Your Excellency 
and to request the favour of a reply. 

" I have, etc., 

" (Sd.) The King of Corea." 

The following (from the Chinese Times of i6th April 1888) 
bhows also that China was not unmindful of all that Corea was 
doing in respect of Embassies to the Great West : — 

** China and Corea. 

"Tientsin, April 14. — Li H(ing Chang, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, has addressed to the King of Corea a 
peremptory demand for explanations respecting the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence by the Corean Minister at 
Washington to the President of the United States without the 
intervention of the Chinese Minister. The Viceroy points out 
that this is a breach of the explicit conditions on which the 
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Chinese Government granted the King^ permission to send En- 
voys abroad." 

His Majesty, it is presumable, explained the incident in a 
manner which has been accepted as satisfactory pro tern. 

Thus we see that America dragged poor Corea into a very 
humiliating position before the world. 

Pak Cheumg Yang,* the Corean Minister accredited to the 
United States, left Soul on the 12th November 1887, and was 
stopped outside the gates at the instance of the Tai Wun 
Kun and allowed to proceed after a detention of one day. He 
returned to Corea vi& Japan by command of His Majesty the 
King in the month April of this year (1889) and up to the 6th 
of this month was awaiting permission from his royal master to 
enter the capital. All this does not look as if home-sickness was 
the cause of Pak's return to Corea I 

I leave alone the statement in italics about the two Corean 
ladies. It is to be hoped that the emigration to America of two 
Corean ladies will vastly assist His Majesty to obtain absolute 
independence I 

* //of Pak Chung Lang, as stated by Mrs. Carl Barus. 
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Author's Interview with Censor Yi Cheh Wun. 

I will now recount my interview with Censor Yi, the King's 
cousin. 

My interview with Yi Cheh Wun, a Censor of the First 
Class and one of the cousins of the King of Corea, came about 
under quite unusual circumstances, which may be briefly stated 
as follows : — 

In February and for some months prior thereto— 1888 — 
I was a resident of the capital of Corea. I there became 
acquainted with local politics, and endeavoured to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the power of the Russian and other parties and 
their respective modus operandi. Having gathered a good deal 
of information, I deemed it expedient to go down to Chemulpo — 
the port of the capital, 26 miles in a westerly direction— on the 
9th of February, and arrange to deliver a political address. 

Accordingly on the nth February I sent round a circular 
couched in the following terms : — 

" The undersigned has the honour to inform the Residents 
of Chemulpo that an Address respecting Corean Affairs will be 
delivered this evening at 8 o'clock in a room at the Hotel de 
Corea. All are cordially invited to attend." 

" Chesney Duncan." 

18 
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At 8 o'clock P.M. I commenced to speak before an audience 
composed of Germans, Britishers, Japanese, Americans, one 
Russian, and one Italian. 

I severely criticised the attitude of China respecting Corea, 
and maintained that Great Britain, in countenancing the policy 
of China in Corea, was pursuing a dangerous course. For 
were the British Government to counsel China to refrain from 
exerting undue influence in Corea, the latter would assuredly 
pursue a policy of conciliation towards her little neighbour, 
&c., &c., &c. 

The following day I returned to the capital and was not 
long there before several Coreans called on me with the evident 
intention of pumping out portions of the speech which they had 
" heard was very interesting." 

I submitted to this process with pleasure, to the evident 
delight of my visitors. One of these inquisitive gentlemen 
said : — 

" Perhaps the King will send for you and ask your opinion 
about many matters I Will you go to His Majesty if he calls 
you ? " I said " With pleasure. Nothing would be considered 
by me as a higher honour than ' a call ' from His Majesty." 

Five days subsequent to this the same gentleman called and 
said :— " His Excellency Yi Cheh Wun, a censor and cousin of 
(he King, would like to see you. Will you come with me to see 
him in his house to-morrow at 3 o'clock?" Of course, I agreed 
to do so, and accordingly at the hour fixed found myself at the 
gates of Censor Yi's residence (next door to the Tai Wun Kun*s 
palace), where the old gentleman himself came out to meet me 
in the most gushing manner. He took me into his private 
office, sent for tea and wine, bade me be seated close beside him 
on a very comfortable chair, and then, after the usual exchange 
of formalities, entered into a conversation, which I give in the 
form of question and answer as under : — 

Q.—Why do you live so long in Corea, although you now 
earn but a poor living as a teacher ? 
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A.— Because it is a new country and I find it very interest- 
ing^ to observe the various phases of change from old style to 
new. 

Q. — What do you think of the condition of Corea? 

A.— I think it is in a very unsatisfactory condition, com- 
mercially and politically. 

Q. — Do you think it possible that improvement can be 
effected speedily ? 

A.— It might be, possibly ; but I think it more likely that 
the process will be very gradual. 

Q. — Why do you think the change must be slow ? 

A. — Because your country is groaning under the yoke of 
China. 

Q. — Then, you consider China is a very powerful nation ? 

A. — I am of opinion that China is by no means a con- 
temptible State. 

Q. — What do you think of Russia ? 

A. — Russia is, perhaps, the most powerful of all nations. 

Q. — Your are an Englishman ; are you not ? 

A. — Yes ; I am a British subject. 

Q. — Do you think Russia is stronger than England ? 

A. — She may be ; but the strength of the two nations has 
never been properly tested. 

Q. — But in the Crimea you had France to help you against 
Russia. Did you, conjointly, thoroughly defeat her ? 

A. — I cannot say that we did. It was a long, tedious war. 
The losses in men and money were heavy on both sides. If 
anything, perhaps, Russia came out of the contest better than 
we did. 

Q.— It seems that it took both France and England to stand 
against Russia ! 

A. — Yes ; we both confronted her. She is, as I said before, 
a great power. 

Q. — Then Russia could easily beat Japan ? 

A.— I think she could if Japan was obliged to fight her 
single-handed. 
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Q. — Don't you think England could beat China or Ja{>an ? 

A.— I suppose we could, if it was necessary. We beat 
China about 30 years ago. We took Peking, burnt the 
Emperor's summer palace and caused His Imperial Highness to 
flee into the mountains. 

Q. — On that occasion you were assisted by the French ; 
were you not? 

A. — Yes ; the French were allied with us in that campaign. 

Q.— Don't you think Russia is stronger than China or 
Japan ? 

A. — Yes ; I think she is. 

Q.— Then, Russia could beat China? 

A. — Probably, if China was left without allies. 

Q. — If Corea was allied with Russia she would not have 
cause to fear either China or Japan or any other country ? 

A.— Possibly not; but if Corea was allied with Russia, 
then the enemies of Russia would form an alliance with a view 
to counteracting the influence of Russia, who seems to be, more 
or less, feared by all nations. 

At this juncture there was a pause. This gave me an 
opportunity of asking His Excellency a few questions, as follows : — 

Q. — May I ask Your Excellency why I have been honoured 
with this interview ? 

A. — I heard you are learned and take great interest in my 
poor unfortunate country. 

Q. — Your Excellency is right. I do take considerable 
interest in your beautiful country. It is very healthy. The people 
are polite and interesting. It is a very important country, owing 
to its geographical position. I should be glad to see your 
people more happy and prosperous. But I can do nothing for 
you because I am not * in office.* Does Your Excellency desire 
10 ask me any more questions to-day ? 

A. — No. Thank you for your visit. I must now go to the 
Palace for I have important business to transact. I may ask 
you to favour me with a call at some future date. I wish you 
longevity and prosperity. 
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After a g^ood deal of hand-shaking^, bowing, etc., I found 
myself out of the compound, and was g^lad to get home, throw 
myself into an easy chair and ponder over this remarkable inter- 
view, which, be it noted, I had made no attempt to obtain. 

This interview left no doubt upon my mind with regard to 
two points, viz.: — 

L— That if the King had not yet entered into a secret 
compact with Russia respecting China and Eng- 
land, he was, at least, about to do so, and desired 
to get an ** outside opinion " upon the subject of the 
power of Russia. 
II.— That if Yi Cheh Wun was not loyal to the Thront*, 
his object was to ventilate the subject and to exj>ose 
what he possibly disapproved of and was privy 
to — a Russo-Corean Secret Alliance. 
1 believe the reader will concur with me in these opinions. 
Well, to continue, 1 was not surprised at the end of the 
same month to hear of the arrival of a Russian fleet in Che- 
mulpo, and to find the Russian Admiral in Si)ul on the ist of 
April. He was invited to a banquet in the royal palace, and 
sat close to His Majesty. 

Eight days later the King approved of plans* for the 
construction of a large foreign-style building, to be erected in 
the palace enclosure, and Mr. Servedin-Sabatin, a Russia n, an 
employ^ of the Customs in Chemulpo, was selected as (hv. 
architect. Thus a Russian has daily free entry to the royal 
palace in Soul If 

China appears to have been on the qui vive at this time, for 
on the 13th May of 1888 Mr. P. G. von Mollendorff arrived in 
Corea as the Special Envoy of His Excellency Li HOng Chang. 
His mission was secret; but it was supposed that he came to 
advise the King to be cautious in making alliances with any of 
the Treaty Powers. 



• The plans were drawn by Mr. C. Waeber, the Russian reprcHcntativf. 

t These buildings are unnccc'ssary and their erection a burdirii t,, 
the State. 
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I do not believe Corea has a written secret treaty with 
Russia, but there can be no doubt that there is a very important, 
I may say menaciagy secret conspiracy between the two. The 
object being to secure Russian domination in the Corean 
peninsula and thereby bring Japan and China within grasp of 
the ravenous Muscovite. By such a compact British and Ger- 
man interests are, doubtless, greatly affected. 

To complete this story I must add that as soon as the King 
knew of the arrival of Mr. P. G. von Mollendorif he caused 
Judge Denny's contract to be renewed ! 
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APPENDIX IV. 

China's Foreign Policy. 
The Railway Connexion of India and China. 

It was during the month of March 1885 that I wrote from 
Corea regarding a 

" Trade Route from the Mediterranean^ through the 
Euphrates Valley to the Persian Gulf; thence from Kurrachee, 
through India to China, crossing the Patkoi Range and running 
into the Hookoong Valley ; thence vi& Burmah, through China, 
touching Hankow and Peking; from Peking to Newchwang; 

thence by branch lines to the Russo-Manchurian frontiers in 
northerly and easterly directions." 

At that time I expressed myself as follows : — 
" Before advancing my views on this subject it may be as 
well to bring forward a few facts regarding China's foreign 
policy ; for the whole question, it will be found, rests upon one 
point only. Is it, or is it not, in accordance with China's foreign 
policy? 

" The foreign policy of China has been evolved from the 
commotion of centuries and is dictated by the urgent wants and 
necessities of an administration entrusted with a task of excep- 
tional difficulty. 
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" The Chinese know better than anyone else what they want 
and what is suitable to their case. If, however, we have suf- 
ficient reason to believe that China is labouring under some mis- 
apprehension or is subjecting herself to some influence which 
can but result in estranging her from the bonds of friendship 
which should naturally unite us ^having in view a common 
enemy — we should take steps to impress upon the TsQng-li 
Yam^n the absolute necessity of accepting, in a friendly spirit, 
the hints which are wafted from Downing Street. 

" There was a time when the Chinese Government supposed 
it possible to carry out a sweeping ukase against foreigners ; but 
the evolution of events has proved to her the utter hopelessness 
of such a scheme; she, therefore, sees fit, I believe, to form 
alliances which she conceives may tend to preserve not only her 
Empire but also those States over which she maintains Suzerain 
rights." 

One of the most striking features in the character of the 
Chinese is the way in which they adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, and the history of our relations with them is full of con- 
spicuous proof of this. 

"The Chinese Government has lately* commenced the 
construction of a railway from Tientsin to Peking, and it would 
not be impossible for England to come to an arrangement with 
China about the construction of a line through the Middle 
Kingdom to the borders of India, crossing the frontier (Indo- 
China frontier); continuing over the Patkoi Range, and thus 
join with the Indian lines. The traffic on such a line would be 
enormous, not to ^ac^ fairly imstimahle. 

" In the case of famine in China this line could be utilized 
for carrying large quantities of grain (rice, wheat, etc.) from 
India to the succour of the distressed districts ; and vice versa, 
when the natural sequence of long-continued drought is severely 
felt in India, timely aid could be obtained from China. 

* It must be remembered that this is a quotation from opinions ex« 
pressed in 1885. 
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** From a military point of view also, the advantages 
accruing to both parties from the existence of a great IndoXhina 
trunk line might be important. For instance, supposing Russia 
made a sudden or determined descent upon Corea or China, 
and the Chinese found themselves in a dilemma, we could quickly 
check the enemy by rushing thousands of well-trained troops to 
the front; and vict versd, Russian aggression on the Afghan 
frontier could be made a caution to the Muscovite commanders ; 
for, with large Chinese auxiliaries, we could place in the field an 
army which neither Russia nor any other power (or combination 
of powers) could hope to cope with successfully." 

Now, supposing this proposed Indo-China railway were uu 
fait accompli, as also the Euphrates Valley line— which Mr. Fell, 
C.E., so ably discussed in Vol xxviii (1884), No. cxxiv, of the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution^ — is it not apparent 
that a continuous line of communication would be open from the 
Mediterranean to the north of China and would be largely under 
the control of the British Government? It will, 1 think, be con- 
ceded that the completion of such a vast undertaking csmnot be 
effected too soon, and that its inevitable sequence will be a 
much-to-be-desired increase of British influence throughout Asia. 
1 respectfully submit that this railway question is worthy of the 
consideration of the reader. Great Britain can smile so long as 
her influence is paramount in Egypt, and the Suez Canal is 
open. But once let the latter be blocked 1 Let the embank- 
ments be blown in with a few charges of dynamite, and, then, 
where would we be ? Where should we be without some short 
alternative route to India ? All's well that ends well ! Let us 
hope that this railway question will end well, both for China 
and England. 

Up to the present time but little has been done towards the 
the connexion of India and China by railway. True, the 
Imperial Chinese telegraph line reached Tuk Yeh (fil j^), a 
town just on the borders of Burmah and Yunnan, situated about 
150 //from Bhamo, prior to the 6th of July of this year (1889). 
Let us, therefore, hope that the Imperial Government's engineers 
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will not be long- in driving the iron horse over the same course as 
has been adopted for the electric current. 

Mr. Colquhoun's address upon this subject,* delivered before 
a special meeting^ of the London Chamber of Commerce, in 
November 1887, may he read at the present time with advantage, 
for he places therein the project in a very practical shapfe. The 
remarks of Mr. Hugh Matheson upon that occasion are also 
well worthy of note at the present time. I, therefore, offer no 
apology for quoting them, as follows : — 

"We all recognize the imperative necessity for Great 
Britain not only to conserve and improve her commercial 
relations with foreign countries, but also to take advantage of 
every new opening, and to see to it that we obtain our full 
share of the trade of new districts. 

" Within a comparatively recent period British merchants hcn^e been 
called upon to /ace an amount of serious competition in the East 
formerly unknown ; and it cannot be denied that the establishment 
of the French in Tonquin and the favourable conditions obtained 
by them from the Government of China for entrance into the 
South-western portion of that vast Empire are deserving of our 
careful attention." 

Subjoined I give the report of Mr. Colquhoun's address 
which appeared in The Times on the i ith December 1887 : — 

" Mr. Colquhoun, who was warmly received, stated that he 
had only time to bring to their notice the leading features 
relative to the subject of the connexion of Burmah and China 
by railway, but the question would be found fully discussed in 
the report by Mr. Hallett and himself submitted that day to Her 
Majesty's Government and the British Chambers of Commerce. 
Various causes had of late conduced to compel the commercial 
community to consider carefully the position of Great Britian in 
the international commercial contest. Among them had been 
the depression of trade, the hostile tariffs enacted against our 
goods, and the activity of our continental neighbours and rivals 
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in competingf not only in manufactures, but in the carrying^ trade 
and distribution abroad. It had at last begun to sink into the 
minds of Englishmen that the industrial States of Europe had 
during the last 20 years relatively developed their foreign trade 
and mercantile marine more rapidly than ourselves. The only 
remedy for that state of affairs was to discover new customers 
who were to be found in new markets and in developing those 
already existing. Those areas for the extension of our com- 
merce were to be found in the colonies and in the unopened 
markets of Asia and Africa. The value of British colonies and 
possessions was not even yet recognized by the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes of the country, and still less by the working 
man. They were by far our best customers. The great new 
field for our commerce to which he that day desired to draw their 
attention lay in Eastern Asia, where the markets were ready for 
immediate development, offering present relief, while Africa, 
New Guinea, and such great markets required "education." 
Valuable as those in time would be, they were altogether dwarfed 
by the large and lucrative outlet for our trade in Eastern Asia, 
the most promising to be seen in any part of the world. This 
latter included China, Corea, Formosa, Indo-China (including 
Slam and the Siamese Shan States, Malaya, Upper Burmah, 
and the Burmese Shan States), and Thit)et. In Eastern Asia 
the markets of the first order were China and Indo-China. The 
others were of quite secondary importance at present. It had 
increasingly been the object of the British commercial com- 
munities for the past 50 years to open up the Shan States and 
South-west China to our commerce. As late back as 1829 Lord 
William Bentinck and in 1836 Lord Auckland interested them- 
selves in the question of opening communication with the Shan 
States and South-western China. In 1861 Sir Arthur Phayre, 
the first Chief Commissioner of Burmah, recommended the 
sanction of a survey to Kiang Hung, and in 1866 Lord 
Salisbury, then Viscount Cranbome, acknowledging the great 
importance of the question, sanctioned a railway survey to China 
of what was practically the route which Mr. Hallett and himself 
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were now advocating. In 1869 the Duke of Argyll sanctioned 
a survey between Tonghoo and Kiang Hung, if it could be 
carried out without political complications or undue expenditure. 
In 1874 Lord Salisbury once more sanctioned a survey to Kiang 
Hung or some point near it, to use his own words, " both in the 
interests of England and British Burmah.*' It was of importance 
to know that both political parties in this country, the Liberals 
and the G>nservatives, had sanctioned this scheme. No survey " 
however, was executed beyond our boundary, and nothing practi- 
cally was done until the exploration and exploration-survey on 
which he and Mr. Hallett had been engaged in the last four or 
five years, supported by the Chambers of Commerce of London 
Manchester, Glasgow, Rangoon; Singapore, and by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. Having referred to the test 
lines for the connexion of India and Burmah and Burmah and 
China, and to the principal routes proposed for connecting 
Burmah and China, he pointed out how they had been driven to 
the conclusion that the connexion between the two last-mentioned 
points should be made across the hills in the neighbourhood of 
our seaport of Moulmein. After explaining the advantage of 
the Moulmein-Ssumao route over any other that could be pro- 
posed from Burmah, and showing that there were no physical 
impediments along the line sufficient to prevent the proposed 
connexion of Burman and South-western China by a railway 
" cheap in construction and certain to prove highly remunera- 
tive," he referred to the rival routes outside Burmah, which 
sought to gain the same goal— South-western China, with Yun- 
nan-fu as a central point. Taking Yunnan-fu as the objective 
he mentioned the routes by which it was approached from the 
various ports on the seaboard — the Yangtsze route, the Canton 
River route, the Tonquin or Red River route, and the Bangkok 
or Siam route — noting the time of transit by each, and subse- 
quently observed that Yunnan-fu was further off in time-distance 
from Shanghai than from Bangkok, and that at present, for 
purposes of import trade, it was nearer Canton than any other port 
on the China Sea, and naturally got its European goods, although 
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at great expense, from that place. Referring to the French 
projects to secure the trade of South and South-western China, 
Mr. Colquhoun expressed his belief that a route could be found 
to reach the objective, Yunnan-fu, from Tonquin, and the 
French evidently thought so too. There seemed to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of our merchants to treat the French projects 
as more or less in the air ; but if, relying on that, any intended 
action on our part was put off, he thought we should be dis- 
agreeably deceived before very long. The French Government, 
indeed, were now approaching not only French financiers but 
financiers in this city in connexion with their projects. We were 
now practically engaged with the French on a railway race for 
the trade of South-western China. A common objective — 
Ssumao — was now the aim in view, and whoever gained the goal 
first would enjoy a great advantage. The line from Moulmein 
enjoyed four great advantages over the Tonquin routes, of being 
nearer to the mother country than Tonquin by 2,100 miles, 
being nearer India by 2,800 miles, avoiding the dangerous 
navigation of the China seas, and passing through generally 
rich, peacable, and populated country. After alluding to the 
present enormous cost of carriage in Indo-China and South- 
western China, and comparing it with the low charge which 
would be levied by a railway from Moulmein, he stated that 
every branch of our home industries would receive employment 
through the line. The construction of the proposed railway to 
the Chinese frontier would lead to the eventual, and probably 
early, introduction of railways into Western China, which would 
naturally draw the railway material from this country vi& a 
British port, Moulmein, a vast matter of importance in the pre- 
sent languishing state of our iron industries. The projected line 
would be of metre gauge to meet the Burmese system. The 
British part would consist of two sections — (i) Moulmein to the 
Siamese frontier at Myawaddi, and (2) Kiang Hsen to the 
Chinese frontier near Ssumao. The cost of the British part 
would be £2,531,250, the gross guarantee on which, at 4 per 
cent., would be £101,250. The Siamese part of the railway 
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consisted of two necessary sections — (i) from the British frontier 
to Rahengf, and (2) from Raheng to Kiang Hsen. The cost 
would be £2,197,500, the gross guarantee on which, at 4 per 
cent., would be £87,900. The section from Raheng to Bangkok 
was not part of the project before them that day, but it would 
open up a most importaut part of Siam, tie on its capital to 
Burmah, and be of general advantage to both Burmah and 
Siam. This section of 268 miles would cost £1,140,000, the 
gross guarantee on which, at 4 per cent., would amount to 
£45,600. The British and Siamese sections could be constructed 
in four years, possibly three years, and the Raheng-Bangkok 
section in two years. There were two methods of construction 
available— by the State or by a private company under a 
guarantee. In his opinion the British Government should 
guarantee the whole through line, making the necessary 
arrangements with the Siamese Government for refund upon 
the portions within Siamese territory. They believed the project 
was of vast national importance, touching closely Imperial as 
well as Indian interests. (Cheers.)" 

The Times of the 1 1 th May of last year ( 1 889) contained a 
very interesting article respecting a survey of the Patkoi Moun- 
tains which resulted in the practicability of the Patkoi route 
being established. 

Believing that it may add to the value of this work I annex 
hereto the above-mentioned report : — 

'• Communication Between India and Upper Burmah. 

" The question of a practicable route between Assam and 
Upper Burmah, which will admit of India's new province being 
brought into easy communication with the Indian railway systems 
and with Hindostan generally, from which Burmah has always 
been in a great measure cut off by physical barriers, has 
received a satisfactory solution from the recent expedition under 
Mr. J. F. Needham. This gentleman, known from previous 
successful explorations on the Indian north-east frontier, was 
deputed to start from the Assam Valley, with instructions to 
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find a practicable route into the basin of the Irrawaddy over the 
Patkoi Mountains, which here hem in the curve of the Brahma- 
putra Valley, and have proved no small obstacle to previous 
travellers. So recently as 1885, Colonel Woodthorpe and Major 
Macgregor crossed the mountain barrier under circumstances of 
gjeat hardship, and the attitude of the tribes on both sides of the 
dividing range gave ground for fearing that but little assistance 
in the supply of stores and elephants for their carriage would be 
given by the natives on the present ocoision. 

" The base of operations and practical starting-point of the 
expedition was Makum, which is the terminus of a railway extend, 
ing to Sudiya, on that grand fluvial highway of India, the 
Brahmaputra River. Here it had been proposed to intrust the 
carriage of the stores to coolies, who would march along the banks 
of the Dehing and Namphuk Rivers and then over the Patkoi 
Range. Besides Mr. Needham, the political officer, there was 
Captain Michell, of the Intelligence branch, as well as Mr. Ogle, 
of the Survey of India Department, a gentleman who was the 
surveyor in Colonel Woodthorpe's expedition of 1885, and who 
was acquainted with the region ; a detachment of 50 Goorkhas, 
100 coolies, and five military elephants were also attached to the 
party. Unfortunately the local coolies, who should have met the 
party at Makum, were not forthcoming, and the stores had to be 
conveyed up the Dehing in boats, a course which led to much 
difficulty and delay. Eventually on January la the party 
succeeded in unitinj^ at Nimrong, on the Namphuk River, but 
here the 1 2 elephants promised for the further advance were 
missing, and a division of the party became necessary; con- 
sequently. Captain Michell, with 17 fighting men and five 
elephants, pushed on, with the object of meeting the Burmese 
exploration party, which were expected to advance from the civil 
station of Mogoung, on the Irrawaddy. 

" The march over the mountains proved difficult on account 
of the incessant rain, the necessity of feeling one's way without 
guides, and the hard work involved in cutting the brushwood to 
enable the elephants to pass, lui the important fact was eliciitd that 
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/^ gradients were comparatwely easy. The rise from Nimrong (g20 
feet) to the top of the pass over the Patkoi Mountains (4,200 feet) 
was very gradual, and is spread over 30 miles, while the descent into 
Upper Burmah on the other side is much the same* Unfortunately 
the Indian expedition were unable to effect a junction with the 
party from Mogoungf, under Captain Triscott and Major 
Adamson, else a continuous survey of the entire route might 
have been produced. The journey accomplished, however, 
corroborates beyond doubt the arguments of Mr. Holt Hallett 
and others that by this route facility of road and even railway 
communication between Assam and Burmah may be reasonably 
anticipated, a measure that, without doubt, would help much to 
consolidate and develop our ne^ province of Upper Burmah." 
In conclusion, I would ask : — 

I. — Whether this question of the Railway Connexion of 
India and China is not worthy of serious and early 
consideration of British, Chinese, and other mer^ 
chants ? 

II.— If it is worthy of serious consideration, then, is it not 
within the province of Chambers of Commerce 
and Guilds to press the deliberations of Govern- 
ments to some speedy issue in connexion there- 
with? 

• The iXaXit* are mine.— C. D. 







APPENDIX V. 

The Grand Duks Alexander Mehailovttch. 

It was at 6 p.m. on the nth of September 1888 that the 
Russian Grand Duke Alexander Mehailovitch arrived at Che- 
mulpoy Corea, in the Russian cruiser Koreyetz* He was imme- 
diately called upon by Messrs. Cho Hee Yune and Whang Chang 
Hup.t The former carried a letter of welcome from the King 
to the Grand Duke; while the latter, who speaks Russian 
fluently, was sent to perform the functions of interpreter. The 
Secretary of the Russian Legation, Mr. Grushetski, also called 
upon His Highness as soon as the Koreyeiz dropped anchor. 

At 5 o'clock the next morning the Grand Duke landed 
and was escorted to Soul (the capital) by Messrs. Cho Hee 
Yune, Whang Chang Hup, Grushetski, a native guard of 
honour, and some Russian officers. 

The night previously His Excellency Admiral Ito arrived 
in Chemulpo to rejoin his flagship, the Fuso Kan, which was lying 
in the port, together with a Japanese squadron of eight sail. 



* Koreyett is the Russian for ** Corean.'* 

t Kim Ha Gou is the name of another Court Interpreter who jovoreeti 
jN> lioofki very well indeed. 
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The Grand Duke was entertained in grand style by die 
King, and returned, after a brief stay in die capital, by a small 
river steamer, joined tbe cruiser and left prompdy for Nagasaki. 

The object of this visit to tbe King of Corea appears to 
have been brought about with a view to impressing upon His 
Ma jesty the inq)ortance irtiich die Tsar attaches to tbe bonds of 
friendship between himsdf and tbe ruler of ^ Great G>rea," as the 
natives call this peninsular Kingdom. Possibly only this, and 
nothing more I 
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APPENDIX VI. 
Corxa's Future. 

Providing Corea is allowed to follow, henceforth, a policy 
of sirici NetUrdUty^ its integrity may be preswved. Without 
neutrality it will soon fall into the hands of one of the Great 
Powers — possibly Russia. Of all the Powers, however, doubtless 
China has the best right to convert it into a province of her 
Empire. This is a destiny which would certainly be more 
acceptible to the world than the absorption of the peninsula by 
Russia. 

At all events, there can be but litde doubt that the present 
daiu quo cannot long be maintained. Within two, possibly even 
three, years we may reasonably expect to find the Corean 
problem solved. I venture to add that it seems to be within the 
province of the public at large to press the Far Eastern Question 
upon their respective Governments, with a view to arriving at a 
speedy adjustment of the scale of power and legitimate influence 
in the Far East. 



APPENDIX VIL 

The King of Corea .♦ 

The reigning" King is the 31st of the Ft house, and his 
name is 2fE KR (Li JIsi).f He is the second son of the Tai 
Wun Kun (f^ Ig Shing Sun) (now a prisoner in China )t by 
Mistress §9 (^^'^) II* He succeeded to the Throne at the 
command of the Jc I Jc iB (^^' ^ong Tai Fee), the wife of 
the 30th King's father. His heir is named 5j! ig (U Chah). 

* £.H. Parker, in China Review, 

t The sumune ia pronounced Yi in Corean.— C. D. 

t Releaaed by the Emperor and returned to Corea on the 4th October. 
1895. -CD. 

li Corcan, Lin, — C. D. 
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ADDENDUM. 



THE RECONQUEST OF THE AMOOR REGION : 

rA VISION J 

At sunrise on the day previously fixed in concert with Great 
Britain and Japan, the Chinese throw over the Russo-Manchurian 
frontier three army corps, at a distance of 40 miles apart, each 
consisting of 150,000 men. 

The southern army is commanded by General Han, the 
centre by the Commander-in-chief, named Liu, while the north- 
em division is placed under General Chang*. 

Shortly before sunrise of the same day, a powerful British 
squadron, under the command of Admiral Hamilton, bombards 
Posiette and follows its first gun by the despatch of small gun- 
boats and a few torpedo-boats up the Tumen River, to prevent 
the Russians from crossing over to Corean territory, as also to 
stop Corean auxiliaries from joining with the Russians. 

In concert with these movements a Japanese fleet, under 
Admiral Inouy^, bombards and blockades the Russian forts and 
towns on the island of Saghalien. 

After about six hours rigorous bombardment the British 
and Japanese forces succeeded in landing troops, — the former at 
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Posiette, the latter at Dui, in Saghalien ; and before sundown 
the British are in possession of Posiette, while the Japanese 
have caused the Russians in Saghalien to surrender to General 
Takashima, after a desperate resistance and terrible slaughter 
on both sides.* The order of the day being to push on after once 
gaining a victory and give the enemy no "breathing time," the 
Japanese transports and cruisers — with the exception of three, left 
to guard Saghalien — are at once ordered to make for a point 
on the Russian coast, about 30 miles south-south-west of the 
mouth of the Amoor River. The troops under General Taka- 
shima, and a portion of their fleet under Admiral Ito (Inouye 
is left in command of Saghalien) sail round to the mouth of 
the Amoor and take up a position at the entrance of that river, 
after fighting with two Russian gun-boats, and capturing them. 

Meanwhile the Russian Asiatic Squadron, under Admiral 
Popoff, has been caught by the British supplementary squadron 
in the neigbourhood of Hakodate and has been chased into 
Vladivostock, after losing the cruisers Koreyetz and Manjeure^f 
which have fallen prizes to the commander of H.B.M.*s Severn. 
The British, following up their success without a moment's 
hesitation, pursue the enemy in the neigbourhood of Posiette ; 
the latter, having received intelligence of the Chinese hordes 
advancing from the west, are retreating in hot haste on 
Vladivostock, laying waste the land en route. As soon as the 
Commander-in-chief of the British supplementary squadron 
hears the booming of the guns from the fortifications at 
the rear of Vladivostock he knows that his countrymen, or 
their allies, are in the vicinity of the town. This is the signal for 
him to open fire on the forts at the entrance of the port. He 
immediately commences to bombard the place, and ere he has 
kept it up incessantly for five hours he finds himself reinforced 
by the H.B.M.'s Impkreuse^ Leander, and Rattler y which have 
brought Admiral Hamilton to the scene of action. 

* Bearing in mind that this is merely the narratiye of a Dream, the 
reader will not be surprised should there appear incongruities and apparent 
omissions. 

t Eoreyett meuxa "Corean''; ilfan;etir« means "Manchuria.'* 
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The Russians held out gallantly for a week. During this 
time the Chinese southern division, having met with but little 
opposition, has arrived to the succour of the now nearly 
exhausted British land forces, which have suffered severely 
from repeated vigorous sorties of G^ssacks from the town. 
Thus reinforced, and under cover of a dense fog, the Allie' 
approach the Russian out-posts. With a rush they are seized, 
and the excited army now throws itself upon the Russian 
redoubts. The Chinese are mown down like grass falling under 
the pressure of a sharp scythe, so terrible is the fire kept up 
by the enemy, who, owing to the lifting of the fog, have now 
a clear view of the enormous odds to which they are opposed. 
Hounded on by spirited officers the Celestials press forward 
gradually and in less than four hours the Russians retreat within 
the hastily constructed ramparts of the town. 

The artillery of the Chinese is now brought to play upon the 
ramparts, under the direction, in great part, of British officers. 
That day, however, the enemy holds his own steadfastly, and the 
sun sinks into the horizon, while the moon rises to shine upon the 
scene of carnage. The Allies fall back a short distance and 
take a well-earned rest. At dawn they are up and again pro- 
secuting the attack upon the ramparts. But at sundown they 
have to retire, and for several days this is repeated. 

It appears that during the advance upon and engagement 
outside the town the Russians made an attempt to drive off the 
British fleet, whose shells were making terrible havoc in the 
town. The British Admiral feigned a retreat which the Russians 
followed up; coming out under full blast to demolish their hated 
antagonists. Once well clear of the forts, the British " *bout ship" 
and enter into a hot engagement with the Russians, lasting about 
four hours, during which the former lose two vessels and the 
latter three— all total losses. 

The Russians by this time find that, irrespective of their 
serious losses (the Admiral Nakhimof has succumbed to torpedoes), 
they are out-manoeuvred ; for the major portion of the British 
fleet is now between them and the port of Vladivostock, while 
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in the distance a Chinese squadron of six sail is bearing down 
upon them. All hope of a safe retreat is now out of the question, 
neither is there any hope of escape ; the Russian commanders 
therefore surrender. The Russian officers and crews are quickly 
transferred to a couple of the English transports and are landed 
in Saghalien and kept under strict surveillance. 

The British having manned their prizes await the arrival 
of the Chinese, and then, conjointly, open fire on the forts; 
while they despatch the SaieUUe and three small gun-boats, 
with orders to land a small force to the southward of the forts, 
to carry intelligence to the land forces respecting the situation 
and urge them to press with fresh vigour upon the town. 

A determined night attack is the result. Little by little 
the enemy's position is encroached upon until, ere the day has 
fully dawned, the enemy's guns, both at the harbour forts and 
in rear of the town, cease firing. With cheers the Allies rush 
upon and seize the town and set to work to put out the fires 
which the enemy has started prior to the evacuation of the 
place. Two hours later the allied fleets enter the harbour in 
triumph, amidst deafening cheers on all sides. Their yards are 
manned, royal salutes are fired, and amidst the booming of the 
guns the British, Chinese, and Japanese colours are hoisted on 
the heights of Vladivostock. No time can be lost, however; 
so the order of the day is bellowed forth : " Onward I Onward I 
to the Amoor I to the Amoor I " With these encouraging 
words the various commanders form their men in line, and at a 
" quick march " pursue the ' enemy, who has taken the main 
road leading to Nicolaievsk, on the Amoor ; here they expect 
substantial aid from the garrison, which is kept up to a strength 
of 8,000 of all arms. They dare not take a westerly 
direction, for news of the advance and success of the Chinese 
northern and centre divisions has already reached them. The 
receipt of this intelligence and a knowledge of the loss of their 
fleet were the chief reasons for the sudden abandonment of 
Vladivostock. 
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After three days of hot pursuit the Russians are suddenly 
observed to change their course from a north-north-east direc- 
tion to due north — /.^., a course which will take them to a 
point on the Amoor about 150 miles south-west-by-west of 
Nicolaievsk. Their speed also is accelerated. By this move- 
ment it is clear that the Japanese forces met with success 
at Nicolaievsk ; and, having taken the town and barracks after 
a desperate and bloody battle, are now sending a division of 
cavalry and two batteries of artillery towards Vladivostock, for 
the purpose of rendering assistance in the neighbourhood of that 
stronghold, in case of a stubborn resistance; as also to clear 
the country to the north-east of Vladivostock.* It was news 
of the approach of this plucky division which caused the sudden 
change in front of the enemy. At once the Allies despatched 
scouts to meet the Japanese, with a view to turning their course 
in a direction which, if followed, would soon bring about a 
junction of the pursuing forces. 

The next day the advance guard of the Japanese is met by 
the British scouts. With hearty cheers the news of the fall of 
Vladivostock and the hasty retreat of the northern intruders was 
greeted by the gallant Japanese detachment. The Japanese 
commander (General Takashima) at once changed his course, 
increased the speed of his men, and in 18 hours came in sight of 
the Allies. At this juncture the Russians, fearing that the Chinese 
northern legions would cut off their retreat, increased their speed 
and leave women and children straggling in their rear. These 
the Allies take charge of, and send them down to Vladivostock. 
But this haste is unavailing. Had the Russians abandoned 
their stronghold sooner it might have been easy for them to 
cross over into their undisputed territory. Now, however, a 
terrible disaster and degradation awaits them. 

The Chinese northern division, by sheer weight of numbers, 
has carried all before it, and is in possession of the right bank of 
the Amoor for a distance of eight miles, and forms a solid 

* These movements were in accordance with an agreement made at 
the Council of War held prior to the opening of the campaign. 
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barrier to the escape o£ the hard-pressed enemy, who is 
constantly harrassed by the Japanese cavalry. 

Gaining intelligence of the approach of the Aliies and the 
hopeless condition of the Russians, half of the Chinese northern 
division marches, in high spirits, to hem in its ancient enemy. 

As soon as the situation is known to the Russian com- 
manders they halt. A council of war is held at which it is 
decided to try to cut through the Chinese northern division. 
With an exhibition of courage wfaidi borders on madness the 
now weakened remnant of an army of 40,000 men endeavour 
to break through the Chinese lines. The Russian general is 
seen galloping about and urging on his men. The sweat is 
standing on his brow, his eyes flash like fire, and his throat becomes 
hoarse from frequent shouts of command. Once, twice, aye 
even thrice, his horse is shot from under him. Time, every 
moment, is of the utmost importance. Not a second can be 
lost. " Now, or never I" cries he, and with a terrific yell from 
his men, he and his batallions da^ furiously upon the enemy. 
A terrible hand-to-hand encounter is carried on for upwards of 
three-quarters of an hour. The general suddenly turns his head 
and in the distance he descries the hosts of the Allies coming 
over the crest of a range of hills. In half an hour they will be 
within range and their deadly fire will annihilate them to a man. 
What is to be done? Promptitude is the key to the situation-. 
It is either surrender at once, or die. Either sacrifice himself 
and his men, or appeal for peace. Quick as thought he causes 
his bugler to sound retreat and show a white flag. 

In a few minutes the Russian general — who by his courage 
and tactics has shown himself to be an officer worthy of the 
favour of his sovereign and the consideration of the enemy — 
comes, with some of his staff, within the Chinese lines and requests 
an interview with tfie Chinese commander. This is at once 
g^ranted, and he is escorted to General Yang. The sweat is stilT 
standing on his brow; his voice hoarse from shouting to his 
men; his manly form is trembling slightly by reason of the 
frenzy of the terrible combat — the death-struggle, so to say. As 
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he surrenders his blood-stained sword, a tear is seen to course 
down his bronzed cheek, while he mutters "Proegrair (I've 
lost). The Russism general and officers are treated with pro- 
found respect. The Japanese, British, and Chinese commanders 
having* by this time come up, at the request of General Yang, 
cordially shake hands with the Russian general and congratulate 
him upon his marvellous achievements when opposed to over- 
whdming numbers. In a few moments it becomes known that 
this general is none other than the brother of General Ignatieff 
the eminent diplomatist. 

A peace W2ts quickly concluded by which — 

I. — Russia abandoned the Amoor Provinces and the 

Island of Saghalien. 
II. — Russia agreed to pay a war indemnity of 3,000,000 

dollars. 
III. — Russia makes no claim for the vessels of war 

captured by the British squadron. 
IV. — The Allies agree to return a// prisoners of war within 

forty days of the date of signing of this Treaty. 

V. — Henceforth the Amoor River forms the south-east 
boundary of Russian (Eastern) Siberia. 

VI. — This Treaty to be ratified by the respective Govern- 
ments of China, Russia, Japan,and Great Britain 
within four months from the date of signature 
upon the battle-field. Meanwhile the Allies will 
occupy the right bank of the Amoor and the 
country south of it. 

\_Stgnaiures of Russian^ British^ Chinese 
and Japanese Commanders.'] 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable, albeit righteous, 
wars ever recorded. 

Corea, greatly exercised by events in the North, sent special 
Ambassadors to China, Japan, and Great Britain to sue for 
admittance as a factor of the Far Eastern Alliance. 
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FINALLY. 

Let me explain that, I would not have paid so much 
attention to cosmopolitan indifference to dignity and interests 
(commercial and political), neither would I have placed this work 
before the public did it not involve the danger of allowing this 
apathy to lull some sections of the world's communities into a 
sense of security which is not at all justified by circumstances 
and facts. It has been my desire to unmask Russian designs 
and put the general public on its guard. I trust the reader 
will be able to concede that the foregoing pages at least throw 
some light upon a situation which has too long been obscured 
by clouds of scepticism and unconcern. 




ERRATA. 



Page g, line 26^ after H^g read ^Ms thrown open to Russian 

trade." 



9t 
9f 

99 
99 



32, „ S, for " Chinese," read " Indian." 
S I, „ 4 in foot-note read " Poosan.** 
52, „ is,^V "great." 
52 in foot-note r^flw/ " 44." 

55, line 33, r^o^f ** status quo'' 

56, /l?az^tf (w/ in foot-note the words following *^MaiV' 
74, line 3, read " menacing'' 



„ 87, „ 10, read ** status quo'' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



COTTAM & RAWUNSON, 

CATHEDEAL HOUSE, 

SHANGHAI, 

SILK MERCERS, HOSIERS, GENERAL DRAPERS 

AND OUTFITTERS, 

Have continually on hand a carefully Assorted 

StocJc of 

NOVELTIES, 

Selected from the Best London and Continental 

Houses. 



Messrs. COTTAM d BAWLIN80N beg to call 

attention to tJieir Stock of 

TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN, BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, CURTAINS, QUILTS, 



26y 27 d; 28, Klangse Road. 

SHANGHAI. 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 




VRARD&Co. 



3 



36. NANKING ROAD, 



Storekeepers, Jewellers, 



AND 



Watch and Clock nsakers. 



Hang-Dah-Xie. 

m m IF 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



H. SALZWEDEL & Co., 

42, Nanking Road, 

SHANGHAI. 



ALL work in the Photographic line undertaken 
and executed in the Best Style. 
Photographs enlarged in Copy with Crayon or 
otherwise. 

Special arrangements made for taking Views, 
&c., or for Private Sittings. 

Terms supplied upon application to the above 
Company. 

H. SALZWEDEL & Co., 

Shanghai. 

BOARD AND LODGING. 



OAKD AND LODGING can be obtained at 
very reasonable Terms, in a quiet and healthy 



B 

part of Shanghai. 

Address — 

Mbs- J. W. SAYLE, 

12, MiNGHONG KOAD, 
HONGKEW, 

Shanghai. 



;YB, — Special arrangements can be made for Families^ and for 

the admission of a few Boarders. 
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TINa CHEONa, 

PH0T06RAPHER, 

595, CANTON ROAD, SHANGHAI. 

LIST OF CHA RGES. 

Size — 12 in. x lO in., Ffrst Copy SS oo 

„ „ „ Second y i.oo 

„ „ „ Unmounted 0.75 

Size — 8^ in. x 6 J in., First G>j:^ 3.00 

», „ *y Second,, 0.75 

Cabinet — First Copy 1.50 

Taken at Private Residences — First Copy 2.50 

„ „ Second,, 0.50 

„ „ Half Dozen 4.00 

„ ,, One „ 7.00 

„ „ Second „ 6.00 

Cartes de Visite Size—Half Dozen 2. so 

„ „ One „ 4.00 

Photos— 24 in. X 17 in, each 20.00 

^ -n^nm-kinnxm^ « — « x 
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ADVEBTI8EMENTS. 



SEA VIEW HOTEL, 

CHEMULPO, COREA. 



THIS Hotel is situated near the Jetty, on an 
eminence overlooking the spacious harbour 
of Chemulpo. It is built of brick, and every 
possible comfort is provided for Visitors. 

Special arrangements can be made for Families 
and others desirous of residing in Corea for a fort- 
night, a month, or longer. 

Charges Strictly Moderate. 

Address — 

STEWARD & Go., 

Proprietors, 

Sea View Hotel, 

Chemulpo, Cokea. 



A^B.— The Proprietors beg to infonn the 
Public that they have opened a Hotel in the capital 
of Corea (Soul), which is known as 

CHONG DONG HOTEL, 

where Travellers will find good attendance, the 
l)est of Food aiul every Comfort. 

STEWARD & Co., 

Proprieion, 
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ADVEETISEMENTS. 



DAIBUTS HOTEL 



f 



CHEMUIiPO, COBEA. 



I^HIS Fine Four-Storied 
HOTEL is now open for 
Visitors of all nationalities. 

The TABLE d'HOTE 
is supplied with all the 
Viands and Delicacies pro- 
curable. 



Charges Moderate. 

Proprietor — 

HORI KINTARO 

(DZABUTS). 

iV.^.— Ooiiiprador«, Batcher, and Bak«r. 
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C. H. COOPER 



1 



]y[EBGHANT, Cloinmission and 

« 

General Forwarding Agent, and 
Custom House Broker, Sec. 

CHEMULPO, COREA. 



8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 



LO HAI LING, 

DESIONER 



FOR 



CARDS, 



HANDBIU.S, 



SHOW CARDS, 

C AUBNBARS, 

ALL KINDS 

OF 

Fancy and Artistic Work. 



STEAM IiITHCORAPIIER 

AND 

CENlSRAIi PRINTER. 



117, NINGPO EOAD, 
SHANGHAI. 







CALDBEGK, MACGRE60R & GO., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WINE MERCHANTS, 

7, FOOOHOW BOAD, 

SHANGHAI, 

AND 

HONGKONG. 



LONDON: 
IiSADENHALI, HOUSE, 

101, lOAonfaAij. STBBXT. ■^'^^''**^y 



M^ - «««.>.Milk -M^i 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 



JOB PRISTING. 
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